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TODAY 


Reduce manufacturing 
waste going to landfills 





TOMORROW 


Reduce land going 
to waste 


TOYOTA 


Each year Toyota builds more than one 
million vehicles in North America. This 
means that we use a lot of resources — 
steel; aluminum, and plastics, for instance 
But at Toyota, large Scale manufacturing 
doesn't mean large scale waste 


In 1992 we introduced our Global Earth 
Charter to promote environmental 
responsibility dalcolelelsreleis our operations 
And in North America it is‘already reaping 
Significant benefits. In addition to the 376 
million pounds of steel that we recycle 
every year, approximately 18 million 
pounds of other scrap materials are now 
kept out of landfills thanks to aggressive 
recycling programs in each of our nine 
manufacturing facilities 


Of course, no one ever said that looking 
after the Earth’s resources is easy. But 
as we continue to strive for greener ways 
to do Business, there’s one thing we're 
definitely not wasting. And that's time 


www.toyota.com/tomorrow 
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Debbie Bell 
Schwab Branch Manager 


Morristown, N] 


Mary Helen 


Crossing Guard 


Rollover Specialist. Sure, you can count on a crossing guard's help at a busy intersection. 
But with the complexities of a 401k rollover? At Charles Schwab, our Rollover Specialists 
can assist you with the entire rollover process. Making it as simple as crossing the street. 


Charles Schwab's Rollover Specialists can handle the details of rolling over your 401k: 
« Assisting you with all the related paperwork 
+ Contacting your previous employer on your behalf 


» Assisting with the asset transfer process 


Once you've rolled over your assets into a Schwab IRA, you can sit ae 
Smon Seetopien 
forchonges ove 


down with us and we can help you decide how to best invest those assets 
for retirement. Rest assured, Schwab offers the kind of expert advice you'd 


expect from us: 


Objective. Uncomplicated. And not driven by commission. 





Call to speak with us today about rolling over your 401k and 
you will also receive our guide, Smart Strategies for Changing Jobs. 


Charles SCHWAB 


1-800-790-6044 schwab.com 402 locations nationwide 





Canadian residents call Charles Schwab Canada Co. at 1-866-339-0399 or visit schwabcanada.com 


©2001 Charles Schwab & Co., Inc. All rights reserved. Member SIPC/NYSE (1001-10315) 
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woos 
avy CHANGING TIDE: A Taliban Retreat 
Images from last week reveal the 
exultation and vengeance of Afghans 
freed from the Taliban yoke— 
celebrating restored freedoms, exacting 
retribution and wondering what, and 
who, comes next 


AFTER OSAMA: Will His Network 
Survive? 

Even if bin Laden is gone, al-Qaeda 
loyalists may have the means to carry 
on his holy war 

Paper Trail: Documents left behind 
when Kabul fell offer fascinating and 
chilling insight into al-Qaeda’s operations 

DISPATCHES FROM: Kabul: A bloody liberation 
Mazar-i-Sharif: The slaughter of foreign jihadists 
Kunduz: After an ambush, a volatile siege 

WHO WILL RULE? Filling a Vacuum 

As rival warlords claim newly liberated areas, worries abound 
that the chaos that gave rise to the Taliban will resurge 


JUSTICE AND TERRORISM: Military Tribunals Are Back 
Should suspected terrorists be tried in secret? 
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family struck twice by disaster 





With the Taliban in 

retreat and the Northern 
Alliance consolidating 
control, American special 
forces move through the 
chaos of Afghanistan— 
hunting down the ultimate 
target, the head of the 
al-Qaeda terror 


WHAT HAPPENED? The 
Doomed Flight 587 

If it wasn’t terrorism 
revisiting New York City, 
then what accounts for the 
calamity? 

Double Tragedy: One 


Screening the Skies: Trent Lott maneuvers Congress into 
passing legislation on airport security 


SAFETY FIRSTS 
Six whose imagination and technological know-how help 
make our lives more secure 


BOOKS: The wise child who grew up to be Andy Grove 
CINEMA: The French know S€X.......s:sssscsssessesssscsscesseseescseseesenees 
TELEVISION: Barkley SCOPES ..........ssssscscsssssossssssssscsscsesececserererss 


Your health, technology and money 


PEOPLE: W’s niece counts the days; Imus 
vs. Stern 

ESSAY: Charles Krauthammer on how 
wartime changes the rules of justice 


COVER: Digital illustration. Bin Laden by Visual News/Getty Images 
Time Inc. Pr C nnn 
For 
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ON OUR WEBSITE 





NE con 


Each week TIME writers and editors chat 
about the news and answer your questions 
on AOL. Goto AOL, Keyword: Live. 


>RON 
STODGHILL was 
part of the first team of 
TIME correspondents 
dispatched to ground zero 
on the day of the WTC 
attacks and has since 
written about how the attacks have 
affected the economy. Oflate, he has been 
doing something even more complex: 
helping manage the magazine’s network 
of domestic and foreign bureaus. Talk to 
Ron on Wednesday at 8 p.m. E.T. 





~JOHANNA 
MCGEARY, 
TiME’s chief diplomatic 
correspondent, has spent 
the past few weeks in 
Pakistan watching the 
war from up close, pon- 
dering Pakistan’s complicated role and 
experiencing firsthand the Muslim 
world’s intense feelings toward America. 
Chat with her on Monday at 8 p.m. E.T. 
how life has changed in 


: ¢.. 
the capital. This week he 


edited and oversaw our INNOVATORS 
package on technological improvements 
in homeland defense. Chat with him on 
Tuesday at 8 p.m. E.T. 


~MATT COOPER, 
TIME’s deputy Washing- 
ton bureau chief, has 
been reporting on U.S. 

» propaganda efforts and 





~IESSICA 
REAVES, oneofour 


writers at TIME.com, - 
brings a wry sensibility to 

everything from Congress 

to the mysterious appeal . | 
of Ben Affleck. Since 

Sept. 11, Jessica has been the website’s 
point person on homeland-security issues. 
Chat with her on Thursday at 9 p.m. E.T. 





PHOTO ESSAY 


A New LIFE 
When Henry Luce started Lire in 1936, 
his mission statement for his new picture 
magazine was “to see life; see the world.” 
Lire ceased publishing as a monthly in May 
of 2000, but it has come back with two new 
special publications: One Nation: America 
Remembers September 11, 2001 and 
America’s Parade: A Celebration of Macy’s 
Thanksgiving Day Parade. Both books 
admirably fulfill Luce’s mission. One Nation 
isa moving commemoration of Sept. ll and 
its aftermath, while America’s Parade is a 
celebration of this unique American ritual. 
To coincide with the publication of these 
two titles, we have relaunched the LIFE 
website with pictures, essays and excerpts 
from the books. To see life and see the 
world, go to 


ATASTE OF FREEDOM 

Time's Alex Perry was one of the first 
journalists to enter Mazar-i-Sharif after it 
fell to the Northern Alliance. There he met 
Ustad Mohammed Atta, a general who 
helped drive out the Taliban, and learned 
of the bloody aftermath of the city’s fall. 
Read Alex’s account at 


WEB LORE 
The TIME.com Top 5 
Our online archives contain every 


TIME article since 1985. The five 
most purchased articles last week: 


> 1“If You Want to Humble an 
Empire.” From the special issue on 
the Sept. ll attacks. Sept. 14, 2001 


> 2“Home School Report Card.” 
Alook at the growing ranks of 
children educated at home. 

Sept. 13, 1999 


> 3“The Thriving Cult of Greed and 
Power.” TIME's investigation of the 
Church of Scientology. May 6, 1991 
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> 4 “Grains of Hope.” The debate 
over genetically engineered crops. 
July 31, 2000 


>5 “Stem Cells: Bush’s Fuzzy Science.” 
The politics of stem-cell research. 
Sept. 10, 2001 


THE LITERATURE 
OF TERROR 


Next week on TIME.com, TIME’S 
Christopher John Farley provides a guide 
to the new books on the Middle East, 
while Time's Andrea Sachs describes 

in her biweekly online publishing 
column how the book industry is rushing 
to meet demand for books on Islam 

and the Taliban. 


CAVES OF AFGHANISTAN 


With the Taliban on the run, the war is 
turning underground, to the network 

of tunnels and caves where Osama bin 
Laden and his men are taking cover. See 
TIME.com for an interactive graphic 
detailing the layout of a typical Taliban 
hideout—and how the U.S. will attack it. 
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THE ACTION IS 
NONSTOP...WITH 
PLENTY OF ENERGY, 
INTRIGUE, AND 
SKILLFUL DETAIL.” 


Rev 


DON 
PASIAN 


MURA 


...Where life is an illusion 
...and only death is real 


ae Biltcm-t-iHelile marek -) 
makes it clear that the 
debut effort [The Visionary] 
was no fluke....Passman 
is clearly a thriller writer 


to watch.” 


“KEEPS US TURNING 
THE PAGES.” 
Houston Chronicle 
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SOME OF AMERICA’S 


MOST IMPORTANT ICONS 


AREN’T EXACTLY MOUNT RUSHMORE MATERIAL. 
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NOV 27' — 30'™ AT 9PM/8C HISTORY 
suas by CHANNEL. 
MasterCard’ Visit our Web site at HistoryChannel.com WHERE THE PAST COMES ALIVE. 





MIKE SEERY 








BEFORE SEPT. 11, MANY OF US WOULD 
never have believed that George W. Bush 
had the potential to be more than a 
mediocre President [WAR ON TWo FRONTs, 
Nov. 5]. In the days following the tragedy, 
we watched Bush gradually grow. Yes, he 
had Cabinet advice and very effective 
speechwriters, but we have seen his per- 
sonal leadership evolve. I hope that with 
continued success against terrorism, 
Bush will go down in history as one of 
our greatest Presidents. 
VIRGINIA LAIRD 
La Jolla, Calif. 
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Wingtip Toys Quorterly 


Repert 


Is Bush making some mistakes? 
Who wouldn’t? We need to support 
our President. He faces challenges 
that none of us would want. 


Lake Arrowhead, Calif. 





YOU REPORTED THAT VICE PRESIDENT 
Dick Cheney wants us to “accept a new 
reality of civilian casualties and sacri- 
fice.” Sacrifice? When giant corporations 
are being thrown billions of dollars? Sac- 
rifice, when car dealers are telling us it 
is “economic patriotism” to buy anoth- 
er new gas guzzler? Sacrifice our com- 
mon sense, maybe. Sacrifice our expec- 
tation that our government makes sense. 
No, Mr. Cheney, that’s not my definition 
of patriotic sacrifice. 
CLAUDIA ELLQUIST 
Tucson, Ariz. 
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Wingtip Toys Quarterly Report 





IF OUR GOAL REALLY IS TO DIMINISH TER- 
rorism, we must be involved in more 
than what you characterize as a “War on 
Two Fronts.” We must find ways to un- 
dermine the rationale for terrorism. It is 
blatantly counterproductive and immor- 
al to inflict horrible suffering on millions 
of innocent people in Afghanistan. If we 
don’t halt the bombing in order to deliver 
food before winter sets in, we will cer- 
tainly provoke more outrage and mulkti- 
ply the number of terrorists. Let us 
demonstrate that the U.S. puts compas- 
sion above revenge. 
ED GRAHAM 
Santa Rosa, Calif. 


SINCE SEPT. 11, ALL OF US, NOT JUST 
George W. Bush, have been on the spot. 
The President needs everyone to help. 
We will win or lose the war against ter- 
rorism based on public support or the 
lack of it. It’s time to pull together. 
DICK STANDAERT 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 


PRESIDENT BUSH IS MAKING THE SAME 
mistake that his father made: believing 
he is President of the world. Instead of 
worrying about the opinions of Paki- 
stanis, Indonesians, Egyptians and Sau- 
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Soles have risen dramatically in the 
4th quarter of this fiscal year as 
compared with Q4 last yeor. This 
rise is due in part to the 
trengthening economy and 
increased consumer confidence, as 
Vin unit price due 
creases ond tighter 
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dis, Bush should be concerned about the > > Are Americans beginning to wonder if 
views of Americans, who will vote him YOUR CHANCE T0 W IN the war on terrorism is taking too long? 
out of office—the same way we did his fa- Many of you feel it is only the press that is 
ther—if he does not conduct the war toa In the next few getting antsy. “The media are the ones cre- 
successful conclusion. : : \ | H weeks, the editors ating the illusion that the American public 
BILL WOODARD of TIME will be is growing impatient with the war against 

Louisville, Ky. ae poe the Taliban,” wrote a Connecticut man. 

for our Person of “Our leaders and military strategists never 

LIKE MANY MEMBERS OF THE LOYAL DEM- P ma f the Year. And of implied this was going to be over anytime 
ocratic opposition, I supported the | erson 0 course we want to soon.” A New Jerseyan agreed: “President 
multifaceted plan for the war on terror- the Year pocuientes Bush is getting a lot of support from or- 
ism that President Bush outlined. Scant person dinary citizens. He made it clear that this 
weeks later, that policy seems to have bo ies Neyer spree S ee og conflict would take a long time, and we 
disintegrated into an ill-conceived, one- e-mail shletbsatGma eich oreanae understand this.” And a Virginia reader 


pronged military venture in Afghani- 
stan that is causing grievous civilian ca- 
sualties. The Bush Administration has 
played into the terrorists’ hands by po- 
larizing Muslim opinion against the 
U.S. Lhope that it is not already too late 
to undo the severe damage the Bush 
policy has done to global opinion of 
the U.S. 
MICHAEL WEBSTER 
Houston 


YOU SUMMED UP THE PRESENT SITUATION 
by saying, “The world we are in is too 
new to package; there is nothing to com- 
pare this with, no analogy that holds up, 
and it’s moving too fast.” Exactly. We 








212-522-8949. 


have been forced into a new era that 
none of us wants to be in, including the 
President. Is Bush making some mis- 
takes? Who wouldn't? We need to sup- 
port our President. He faces challenges 
that none of us would want. What works 
today might not work tomorrow. We 
want answers and results fast. We are a 
“fast-food” society: in and out. But that is 





not going to happen in this war. We are | 


fighting against terrorists who live and 

hide in caves. It takes a long time to turn 
over every rock. 

MIKE SEERY 

Lake Arrowhead, Calif. 


minced no words: “Only journalists desir- 
ing instant gratification could paint such a 
pessimistic picture of the battle against 
terror. Patience may not sell magazines, 
but it is a virtue, especially in this war.” 


To Fight Flat Out or Not? 


CHARLES KRAUTHAMMER’S PIECE ADVO- 
cating total war in our fight against ter- 
rorism hit the nail on the head [Essay, 
Nov. 5]. Our enemies are waging war 
against us without hesitating or consult- 
ing pollsters. The pervasive anxiety and 
the damage to our economy are for them 
happy byproducts. Yet we who are pre- 
sumably capable of inflicting unimagin- 
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little handheld that lets you do more than y 
with a device this small. For example, 
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Advertisement 


SLEEP TECHNOLOGY BREAKTHROUGH 
Space program research creates 
“smart bed” sleep surface 


Revolutionary heat-sensitive material originally 
developed for the space program turns any mattress 
into a comfortable customized sleep surface. 


Turn your mattress into an ideal 


sleep surface 


* Thermo-sensitive visco-elastic foam 


© Contours to user's body 

* Hypoallergenic 

¢ Space age foam 
memorizes your body's 
shape for a better 
night's sleep 

* Promotes proper 
spine alignment 


* 
* Helps relieve back re ty, 
pain, insomnia... ie 
even arthritis 


riginally developed by the Space 
program researchers to increase the 


comfort of astronauts during flight, 
visco-elastic foam represents a quantum 
leap in bedding technology. The open-celled 
construction of Memory Foam creates a 
mattress with a memory. It automatically 
senses your body weight and temperature, 
and then it responds by molding to 
your body’s exact shape and posi- 
tion. This distributes your weight 
and reduces stress on your body’s 
pressure points: the shoulders, hips 
and legs. This can revitalize your 
old mattress and make sleeping 
comfortable again. Now, thanks to 
improved manufacturing techniques, 
this revolutionary material is more 
affordable than ever. 
Affordable and comfortable. You can spend 
thousands of dollars on a new mattress, 
but why do it? The Memory Foam Mattress 
Topper can turn your existing mattress into 
an ideal sleep surface. The visco-elastic foam 
is 2 inches thick, which is the ideal thick- 
ness for providing comfort and retaining 
shape over time. When you lie down on 
this amazing material, the heat and pres- 
sure sensitive foam reacts to your body’s 
weight and temperature, so that it molds 
to your exact body shape. This means that 
whether you sleep on your back, stomach 
or side, your weight is evenly distributed 
and your spine remains in a neutral posi- 
tion. Other surfaces support your body 
at the shoulders, hips and legs only. This 
causes your spine to sag in other areas, 
which can often result in discomfort, and 
even back pain. This product not only 
helps you avoid back pain, it can help 
reduce tossing and turning. By molding 
to your body’s shape, the Memory Foam 
Mattress Topper can help you sleep more 
soundly and restfully. You'll wake up rest- 
ed, relaxed and ready to take on the day. 













Anyone 

who suffers from 

insomnia, back pain...even arthri- 

tis...can benefit from this new technology. 
Special offer from TechnoScout. 

Thanks to our special relationship with the 
manufacturer of this product, we can offer 
it to you at a special price...with a bonus. 
Order now and you'll receive a 
fitted mattress pad for free! It’s 
heavyweight and quilted, and 
made of 200-count 100% cotton 
with a 15-inch deep fitted span- 
“| dex skirt to fit a mattress up to 
21" thick...a $69.95 value! 

It's risk-free. The Memory Foam 
Mattress Topper can change the way you 
sleep. It comes with a five-year manufac- 
turer’s limited warranty and TechnoScout’s 
exclusive risk-free trial. If you are not satis- 
fied for any reason, simply return it within 
30 days for a complete “No Questions 

Asked” refund. 


Memory Foam Mattress Topper: 
Sizes Twin through California King 
starting at 3 credit card payments 
cccccvceccsccce 6 $40.00 ach + S&H 
FREE fitted mattress pad—a $69.95 value 
Please mention product code 17633-21408. 
For fastest service, call toll-free 24 hours a day 


800-992-2966 


*For mail-in orders, please call for individual cost of 
the various sizes along with shipping and handling. 
To charge it to your credit card, enclose your account 
number and expiration date. 

Virginia residents only—please include 4.5% sales tax. 








able destruction cannot bring ourselves 
to respond wholeheartedly except by 
draping our homes with flags. Survival 
requires more than singing Kumbaya 
around a campfire. We have forgotten 
the fundamental wisdom of wielding 
both mercy and might. If we are squea- 
mish, we should take comfort in knowing 
that when this is over, America will be 
the leader of a safer world, and history 
will forgive and thank us. 
MAX JEVINSKY 
Roeland Park, Kans. 


IT’S NOT QUITE ON TARGET TO SAY THE 
U.S. has forgotten how to fight a total 
war. In our past world war, we knew who 
our enemies were. They were nations— 
Germany, Italy and Japan—so we knew 
exactly where to attack. But terrorism is 
not a nation; it has no specific homeland 
we can invade or bomb to smithereens. 
Krauthammer missed this point. We 
have not forgotten how to wage this type 
of war; we just haven't figured out how to 
fight an enemy who will not obligingly 
meet us on the battlefield in the fine, old- 
fashioned way. Instead of matching the 
terrorists’ wits, we are assembling a vast 
military force that ultimately has no tar- 
get, because the enemy isn’t “over there” 
but is instead right here in our midst. 
DANIEL QUINN 
Houston 


WHAT KRAUTHAMMER SOMEHOW OVER- 
looks in his bloodlust is that the sort of 
unilateral total war he advocates is al- 
most certain to bring about far more acts 
of terrorism, including ones involving 
smallpox and suitcase nukes. Right now, 
the number of those who would inflict 


GREAT EXPECTATIONS 


Itis time for our government to expect 
something from the American people. 
We don't need spin on every piece of 
information. Tell us the truth; tell us 
that war means sacrifice; expect us 
to make those sacrifices. Tell us not to 
hoard antibiotics, not because of 
possible side effects or harm to 
ourselves but for the good of the 
country. Tell us that we are in for a very 
long fight; expect us to go the distance. 


we do too. We are smart, we are 
responsible, we can be the next 
Greatest Generation, and our 
government should expect that of us. 
Roberta Paviic 
Sherborn, Mass. 























such horrors on us is relatively limited. 
Krauthammer’s total war would increase 
their number exponentially. 
GEOFF PIETSCH 
Gainesville, Fla. 


KRAUTHAMMER WAS RIGHT. THE OTHER 
side has already defined the kind of war 
it is to be: total. Let's stop fretting about 
international public opinion and coali- 
tion building and start worrying about 
winning the war, for God’s sake. It may 
be too late for us to be part of the Great- 
est Generation, but let’s at least be the 
second greatest. 
JACK HANKINSON 
Streamwood, Ill. 


Hunt for the Anthrax Killers 


RIGHT NOW THERE ARE TERRORISTS IN 
the U.S. who know what their next target 
will be [BioreRROR, Nov. 5]. Meanwhile, 


THE DISPOSSESSED QU 








In the 1950s, Queen Soraya of Iran was 
the epitome of glamour and jet-set 
society. As our brief item on her death 
noted, however, the Shah divorced the 
green-eyed beauty when she failed to 
produce a male heir to the throne 
(MILESTONES, Nov. 5]. We reported the 
painful ending to their love match in 
our March 24, 1958, issue: 

“In government offices and 
theaters all over Teheran last week, 
Queen Soraya’s pictures were being 
taken down. Shah Mohammed Reza 


INCE! AE! rT until it. 


ex-Queen Soraya gets a $67, 000 
settlement, an annual allowance of 
reportedly $48,000 until she 
remarries, permanent possession of 
several million dollars’ worth of jewelry 
.+. and the honorary title of ‘Princess.'” 
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Americans wait in fear for airplane 
bombs, biological warfare and other 
threats. Enough is enough! Bush should 
state that all nations that sponsor ter- 
rorists will face nuclear reprisals if one 
more U.S. citizen dies in a terrorist at- 
tack. Thousands of lives would be lost 
if the terrorists had access to weapons 
of mass destruction, and they are work- 
ing on getting them. Well, we have the 
weapons—maybe we should strike first. 

FRANK D’ANGELI 


Medford, Mass. 


THE THREAT OF ANTHRAX DOES NOT WOR- 
ry meatenth as muchas the political cor- 
rectness, exaggerated sensitivity, tenta- 
tiveness and muddled thinking that have 
chronically infected our national leader- 
ship. There is only one response to what 
has been inflicted on the U.S.: immediate 
annihilation of the terrorists ina manner 
that elicits such fear in sympathizers 
around the world that further attacks be- 
come unthinkable. Visits by our govern- 
ment leaders to mosques, kowtowing to 
duplicitous gulf monarchs and despots, 
and preoccupations with Ramadan and 
the opinions of hate-filled Islamic mobs 
in fifth-rate countries should not be part 
of our strategy for survival. 
Tony GALLO 
Reston, Va. 


WHAT PRESIDENT BUSH, HIS AIDES AND 
all the Senators and Congressmen should 
know is that Americans care primarily 
about those things that have a direct ef- 
fect on them. No one will care if the mil- 
itary is accurately hitting enemy targets 
in Afghanistan if people here at home are 
dying of anthrax. 
ELAINE HARRIS 
New York City 


Empty Package 


BRAVO TO KAREN TUMULTY FOR HER AR- 
ticle “Just Show Business,” on the eco- 
nomic-stimulus package passed by the 
House of Representatives [Politics, Nov. 
5]. I hope the American public is taking 
names and noting the pork-barrel poli- 
tics that continues as we are being at- 
tacked. President Bush warned the gaso- 
line companies against price gouging 
during this time of turmoil. He should 
caution politicians about promising big 
tabs for assistance that Congress cannot 
deliver. He should also warn Big Busi- 
ness that playing political games and 
threatening layoffs will not work. 
ELIZABETH HayDU 
Baldwin, Fla. 
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Where Is the Money Going? 


AS YOU NOTED IN YOUR ARTICLE “THE 
Charity Olympics” [THE HOME FRONT, 
Nov. 5], tens of thousands of people 
made contributions to charities they be- 
lieved would help those in need after the 
Sept. 11 attacks, and now they want to 
know how that money is being used. It 
seems unconscionable for an organiza- 
tion like the Red Cross to initiate a fund 
that appeared to be dedicated to a single 
cause but that management intended to 
dedicate to multiple purposes. The Red 
Cross has demonstrated not only that it is 
unworthy of the trust of the American 
people but also that it is incompetent in 
its management of systemic problems. 
Just how much money is the Red Cross 
making from these donations? 
LAURA SAVINETTI-MOBERLY 
Ely, Minn. 


Winning Over the World 


THE WAR AGAINST TERRORISM CAN BE 
likened to the cold war against commu- 
nism: common elements include com- 
peting ideologies, a difficult-to-define 
enemy inside and outside the U.S., the 
domino theory and containment strategy 
(The War, Nov. 5]. Considering it took 
nearly 50 years for the free world to over- 
come communism’s ideological appeal 
and threat of expansion, we must do 
whatever we can to speed up the process 
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of restoring stability to the Islamic world 
and eliminating its terrorist threat. The 
war in Afghanistan against terrorism, 
however, cannot be fought on military 
terms only; the minds and souls of the Is- 
lamic world must be won over. The West 
has managed to sell the world Coca-Cola 
and Marlboros; surely it can also con- 
vince people of the value of freedom, 
democracy, human rights and education. 
RAPHAEL MONNOT 

Paris 


HOW IRONIC THAT THE FIRST OF YOUR 
“new rules of engagement” is “Dig in, 
this is going to take some time.” On the 
contrary, effectively striking out against 
terror calls for accurate answers to only 
three crucial questions: 1) Are we ap 
plying the right countermeasures? 2) 
Will they be applied swiftly? 3) Are they 
accepted by the public at large? 
JACOB VAN DER WESTHUIZEN 
Pretoria, South Africa 


Imitation of Death 


THE STATEMENT BY FILM DIRECTOR ROB- 
ert Altman about how movies may have 
influenced terrorists in their actions was 
direct and to the point [ PEOPLE, Oct. 29]. 
In the quest to earn more profits, Holly- 
wood tries to make films with bigger and 
more spectacular violence. And, like it or 
not, America produces the pictures that 
people all over the world watch. If the 
audience in Asia and the Middle East 
sees a New York City street being demol- 
ished with explosives, with everyone in 
proximity killed, viewers start to think 
that it could actually be done. Life imi 
tates art, which imitates life. I think that 
Hollywood will not be producing many 
Die Hard-type movies in the near future 
ROBERTO P. BONOAN 

Manila 


One Solution to Bioterror 


IF THE HOME COMPUTER WERE TO BI 

come as ubiquitous as the television set 
or the mailbox [Bioterror, Nov. 5], terror- 
ists would soon lose the potent weapon 
they have found in epistolary bioter- 
rorism. In the context of huge techno- 
logical advances, a paper mail system is 
as relevant and useful as a record play 

er or an outhouse. Some people al- 
ready point and click to pay bills, write 
and receive letters, and the delete but- 
ton has become a sensible and eco- 
nomic way to dispose of massive quan- 
tities of junk mail. The public should 
dispense with its sentimental attach 
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ment to paper and embrace instead 

the dulcet, safe, microprocessed tones 
of “You’ve got mail.” 

JAMIE Davis 

Atlanta 


YOU QUOTED AN AOL EXECUTIVE WHO 
remarked that the fear surrounding 
anthrax in the mail has been “incredi- 
bly positive for the Internet” [Note- 
book, Nov. 5]. I have to ask, How in- 
sensitive can you get? People are dying, 
and this guy is looking at the positive 
impact for his company? I don’t see the 
people from the firm that manufac- 
tures Cipro jumping for joy because of 
sky-high sales. 
MOLLy DIAMOND 
El Paso, Texas 


Kill Saddam with Kindness 


IN HIS COMMENTARY ABOUT THE POSSI- 
bility of a massive U.S. attack against 
Iraq, Michael Elliott asked, “Is there an- 
other, quicker way of defeating Saddam?” 
[Global Agenda, Nov. 5]. Maybe it’s crazy, 
but why not simply let down the trade 
barriers and open the doors to Iraq? I 
doubt Saddam Hussein really wants that, 
yet he would be hard put to stop the flow 
of people, goods and ideas into his coun- 
try, along with infiltrators and others 
who mean him harm. 
LELAND G. MEANS JR 
Los Altos, Calif 
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Information for Patents 
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ALLEGRA-D ts administered to nursing women. 


Pediatric Use 
‘Salety and eflactiveness of ALLEGRA-D in pediatric patients under the age of 12 years have not been estapiished. 


Geriatric Use 

(Clinica! studies of ALLEGAA-D di not inchade sufficient numbers ol patients aged 65 and older to determine whether they respond 
ditterentty Irom younger patents. Other reported clinical expenence has nct Wentified diterences in resporaes between the eld- 
erly and younger patents. #Tough te elderty are more Barly to have adverse reactions to syrguthomimetc amines. In general, 
dose selection tor an elderly patient should be Cautious, usually stating at the low end of te Cosing range. reflecting the greater 
frequency of decreased hepatic. renal, or cardiac function, and of concoméant disease or other crug therapy. 

The pueudoephedrine component of ALLEGRA-D ts known to be substantially excreted by the kidney, and the risk of toric reac 
‘Dons to this drug may be greater in putierts with impaired rena! function. Because ekderty patients are more Skely to have 
decreased renal function care should be taken in dose selection, and t may be useful to montor renal function 

ADVERSE REACTIONS 

ALLEGRA-D 

In one clinical trigt (n=651) im which 215 patients with seasonal alergic rhinits recetved the 60 mp fexvienadine tyteo- 
vorsde'120 mg pseudoephedrine hydrochionde combination tablet twice datly for up to 2 weeks. adverse events were simitar to 
‘hase reported ether in patients recetving texctenadine hydrochionée 60 mg alone (n=218 patients) oF in patients recening pseu- 
deephedrine tytroctionde 120 mg sone (n=218) A placebo group was not included in tes study. 

‘The percent of patents who wethdrew prematurely because of adverse events was 3.7% for the fexofenadine hydrochionde/pseu- 
Goephedring hydrochionde combination group. 0.5% for the fexctenadine Inydrochioride group, and 4 1% for the pseudoephedrine 
hydrochloride group. All adverse events that were reported by greater than 1% of patients who received the recommended daty 
dose of the texotenactne Mrydrochionde pseudcephedrine hydrochioride comomaton are ksted in the tofowing tabée 


Adverse Experiseces Reported in Ove Active-Controtied Seasoral Allergic Rhinitis 
Clinical Trial at Rates of Greater than 1%. 
0 mg benoferad 





Many of the adverse events occurring wn the fexofenadine nycrochionde peewdoephednine Mydroctionde commnation group were 
sires Sees as Sees putea in Ba peices Waeneenn) es such as insomeva, headache nausea 
Cry Mouth, Gzzness, aytsmon, nervousness, aruoaty, #0 palptation 


Fexotenadine Hyérochéoride 

in placedo-controsied chmical triaks. whch inchuded 2451 patients receving texotenadine Mydroctionide at doses of 20 img to 240 
mg twice daily, adverse events were Smtar in fexofenadine Mydrochioride and placebo-treated patients The incadence of adverse 
events, including Crowsiness, was not dose related and wat similar across subgroups defined by age, gender. and race. The per- 
cent of patients who withdrew prematurely becawse of adverse events was 2.2% with lexotenagine hycrochtonde vs 3.3% with 


placebo 

Everts that have been reported during controlled cinical traits involving seasonal alergic rhinlas and chromic Kopathic urticaria 
patents with incdences less than 1%. and semfar to placebo and Nave been rarely reported during postmarketing surveliance 
fretude: insomnia. nervousness. and sleep disorders oF paroniria. In rare Cases, rash, urticaria, prurttus and Myperserstivtty reac 
Hans with mantestahions such 35 angioedema. chest tohtress, dyspnea, flushing and systernic anapiryaes have Deen reported 
Pseuscephesrine Hydrochionde 

Paeudoephedrine Iydrochioride may cause rméd CNS stenulstion in hypersensitive patients Nervousness. exctablity, resdess- 
ness, Guziness. weakewss, or wnscennla may occur Headache, drowsiness, tachycardia, palpitation, pressor acbutty, and carciac 
arrhythmias have been reported. Syrmpathomumetc drugs have also Deen asvociated with other untoward effects such as fear ana 
\ety, tenseness. Pemor, haftucinabons, secures. palo’, respiratory difficulty, dysuria. and cardiovascular collanse 
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Aventis Pharmaceuteas nc 

Kansas City, MO 64137 USA 

US Patents 4,254,129, 5,375,693. 5,578,610. 
wwe abegra.com 

abd 11008 


6. When are you most affected by your seasonal allergies? (Check all that apply) 


(_ ) Allegra-D (for congestion) ( ) Other Allegra __ mg ( )Spring ( )Summer ( ) Fall ( )Winter 
2. Would you like to be reminded to refill your Allegra prescription? 7. How are you currently treating your allergies? (Check all that apply) 
( ) Yes { )No ( ) Prescription medication 
( ) Over the counter medication 
3. When did you fill your Allegra prescription? (_ ) Not currently treating 
—/jS——_ 8. Out of the 365 days in a year how many days do you suffer from your allergies? 
( } 0 ~ 30 days (1 month) ( ) 31 — 60 days (2 months) 
4. When do you anticipate filling your next prescription? ( ) 61 ~ 90 days (3 months) ( ) 91 - 120 days (4 months) 
SS. —_— { ) 121 = 180 days (5-6 months) ( ) 181 — 240 days (7-8 months) 
( } 241 — 300 days (9-10 months) {_) 301 — 365 days (year round) 


5. What allergy symptoms do you suffer from? 


( ) Runny nose (_ ) Stuffy nose ( ) Nasal Congestion 
( ) Redfitchy/watery eyes (_ ) Itchy nose 
(_ ) Itchy throat ( ) Sneezing 


9. Out of the 365 days in a year how many days do you take prescription medication for your allergies? 


( ) 0-30 days (1 month) (. ) 31 = 60 days (2 months) 
( ) 61 ~ 90 days (3 months) ( ) 91 — [20 days (4 months) 
(. ) 121 — 180 days (5-6 months) ( ) 181 = 240 days (7-8 months) 


(_ ) 241 = 300 days (9-10 months) 


21114001/012237 


{ ) 301 ~ 365 days (year round) 


© 2001 Aventis Pharmaceuticals Inc. 
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! N S ! D © The Bushes and the Kennedys = Bush and Putin at the Ranch = Jordanian Intelligence = 
Flying Lessons m Fighting Over the Sit Room = Clinton’s Ad = Afghanistan’s Star = Christmas Cards 


A young boy in Kabul samples one of life's simpler pleasures in the wake of last week's defeat by the 


Northern Alliance of the Taliban, whose five-year stranglehold on the capital city banned music, dancing, TV and, yes, even kite flying 


The New Anthrax Letter: | jroicicrscesenton Oct 8, thesame 
Why Senator Leahy? 
Do 


UNTIL THE END OF LAST 

week, investigators hunt- 

ing for the anthrax killer 

had just three pieces of 

forensic evidence: the 

anthrax-tainted letters 

sent to NBC anchor Tom 
Brokaw, the New York Post and Senator 
Tom Daschle. The discovery of a fourth 
letter, this one sent to Senator Patrick 
Leahy, a Vermont Demo- 
crat, and the probable 
existence of a fifth, sent to 
the State Department, 
could revitalize a case 
that has seemed in 
danger of stalling. The 

= Leahy letter was 

: unopened and had yet 

5 to be irradiated, which 

: should give epidemiolo- 
gists the ability to trace 

| the lineage of the spores 





day the Daschle letter was mailed, may 
help postal inspectors locate where the 
letters were initially dropped off. But 
most important may be the identity of the 
target. While Daschle, the Senate majority 
leader, could have been chosen as a 
representative of all Democrats or of the 
entire Senate, Leahy is a less obvious 
choice, most likely targeted for a specific 
reason. He is head of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee, which is involved in issues 
ranging from antitrust action to antiterror 
legislation. Targeting Leahy seems to give 
~, “tee More credence to the theory 
Bee | that the anthrax culprit is 
7 > § adomestic terrorist with 
j personal grudges. And given 
that the Far believes the 
killer in all likelihood spoke 
about his grudges to others, 
the hope is that someone who 
recognizes the culprit may 
soon come forward and crack 
the case. —By Andrew Goldstein 
and Elaine Shannon 





FOLLOW-UP 








icons for TIME by Peter Hoey 


6¢ Only the terrorists and the 
Taliban threaten to pull out 
women’s fingernails for 
wearing nail polish. »9 


LAURA BUSH, 
in Saturday radio address 


6¢The real matter is the 
extinction of America and, 
God willing, it will fall to the 
ground. 99 


MULLAH MOHAMMED OMAR, 
Taliban leader 


66 They ve been hugging 
their parents. They've been 
taking a hot bath; they’ve had 


their hair done. 9 
WENDY CHAMBERLIN, 
U.S. ambassador to Pakistan, on the 
two American aid workers released in 
Afghanistan 


Sources: AP, New York Daily News, New York Times 


















SAMMA FOR TIME 


BROOKS KRAFT 





Bush and 
Kennedy: 
End of ari era 


When Dynasties 
Call a Truce 


MERICA’S TWO MODERN 

political clans, the Bush 

and Kennedy dynasties, 
have always eyed each other 
with a mixture of jealousy and 
awe. On the surface, they are as 
similar in some ways as Hyan- 
nis and Kennebunkport. But 
privately, and sometimes not so 
privately, the Bushes have 
been repelled by Kennedy 


excesses. Snarky references to 
Ted Kennedy are sprinkled 
through the autobiographies of 
Barbara and George Bush. 
During his four years in the 
White House, Bush Sr. had no 
bigger nemesis than the Massa- 
chusetts Senator. 

But a cease-fire may be at 
hand. George W. will sign an 
Executive Order this week 
naming the huge Department 
of Justice building in Washing- 
ton after Robert F. Kennedy 
Jr., who was Attorney General 


| under his brother Jack, thus 


tossing a large, shiny bone to 
R.F.K.’s younger brother Ted. 
Bush has been wooing him all 
year, inviting him over for 
movies and putting J.F.K.’s 
desk in the Oval Office, all in 
hopes of getting an agreement 
on an education bill. Bush 
hasn’t won Ted over yet, but 
throw in the Washington 
Monument, and they might 
just get a deal. —By Michael 
Duffy 


Limits of Trust 


USSIAN PRESIDENT PUTIN 
R= not have won an 

agreement with President 
Bush on missile defense, but he 
did get something else—besides 
kind words—during last week’s 
summit: an unprecedented 
intelligence briefing from CIA 
chief George Tenet. Presidential 
chief of staff Andrew Card says 
the U.S. appreciates Russia’s 
cooperation in the war against 
terror, and the briefing was in- 
tended partly “to acknowledge 
and thank President Putin.” 
But trust has its limits. Left out 
of the briefing were specific 
details of Iran’s efforts to obtain 





nuclear weapons. That seems 
strange, since the U.S. is unhap- 
py that Russia is selling nuclear 
power equipment to Tehran— 
and Russia says it needs proof 
of Iran’s nuclear ambitions 
before it will consider stopping. 
But U.S. intelligence officials 
still fear that sharing the infor- 
mation could reveal too much 
about U.S. intelligence-gathering 
capabilities. Meanwhile, the 
Izhora factory in St. Petersburg, 
Russia, just completed a 317-ton 
reactor component bound for 
Iran’s Bushehr nuclear power 
plant, the first one to be deliv- 
ered under a 1995 pact worth 


$800 million. —By Massimo 
Calabresi and John Dickerson 


EZECETZE ZY 50m the encycropenia oF JIHAD, al-Qaeda's guidebook for terror: “BIOLOGICAL LETTERS ... consist of a 
normal letter coated with some kind of microbes, viruses, that can withstand dryness for quite some time and still maintain its capability of 
multiplying ... enough to coat the letter and guarantee it reaches its destination as deadly to the human being, either orally or through a scratch 
in the skin, and gets him infected with a contagious sickness that resolves into his death ... CHEMICAL LETTERS ... consist of a normal letter 
coated with some mustard agent or other poisons. This method is not yet deployed for fear of the reaction on an international level.” 


Jordan on the 
Terror Trail 


SOME OF THE 
strongest sup- 
port for the 
U.S. effort 
against al- 
Qaeda has 
come from a 
surprising quarter: Jordan. Se- 
nior Jordanian officials tell 
Time that in the past few 
months their country’s intelli- 
gence has thwarted at least 
two attacks tied to Osama bin 
Laden’s terrorist network. A 
few days before Sept. 11, an in- 
tercepted phone call in which 
a bin Laden lieutenant men- 
tioned a “big wedding”—sus- 


SPY WATCH 








| King Abdullah 


pected code for a terrorist 
hit—led to the arrest of three 
men planning to bomb two re- 
sort hotels in Jordan. Last 
month agents uncovered an- 
other plot, this one to blow up 
the U.S., British and Jordanian 
embassies in Beirut. 

As early as 10 years ago, 
King Hussein warned allies 
of bin Laden’s burgeoning 
network, according to a 
former aide. Since assum- 
ing the throne in 1999, 
Hussein’s son King Ab- 
dullah has increased ties 
with the c1a.“That’s one 
of the best intelligence- 
sharing relationships we 
have,” says a U.S. offi- 
cial. Though U.S. 



























intelligence officials wouldn't 
confirm Jordan’s infiltration of 
al-Qaeda, a Jordanian says, 
“For the CIA, it’s hard to 
penetrate because of culture. 
We have better access.” 

Still, Abdullah’s firm grip 
on extremists may be wearing 
thin for some constituents. 
Many Jordanians object 

to his bans on gatherings 
of 10 or more people 
without permission and 
on unlicensed sermons 
in mosques, But 
Abdullah’s tough line on 
terror may have one im- 
mediate benefit: Jordan- 
ian officials expect the 
U.S. to boost significantly 
last year’s $543 million aid 
package. 
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—By Matt Rees ; 
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When did we start equating our self-worth with objects, or numbers on 
some official form? Don't get us wrong, it’s not that we don't 
appreciate money ~ we're a bank, we practically love the stuff ~ it’s just that we realize 
there is more to money than money. Money, we believe, is a tool. 

Whether it’s a credit card that’s personalized to your needs or individual 
financial guidance, money is about enriching your life, not validating it. ~~. 
cit 

Live richly> 


www.citi.com 
rb Live Richity ts a service mark of Citicorp Amemberof citigrous™ 
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NOTEBOOK 


Safety Lessons from Tragedy 


HEN A CAUSE OF THE FLIGHT 587 CRASH IS 

determined, it may underscore an unsettling 

truth about aviation safety: we sometimes don’t 
know where aircraft problems lie until they cause an 
accident. If that’s the case this time, one thing is al- 
most certain. This probe, like others before, will yield 
improved safety guidelines. —By Rebecca Winters 





AIR FRANCE 
CONCORDE FLIGHT 
4590 
JULY 25, 2000 
Four on the ground 
and 109 on board 
die when the New 
York—-bound jet 
crashes outside 
Paris minutes after aboard. The reason? A critical 
takeoff. Investigators findthata part of the plane's tail-control 
piece of metal on the runway mechanism snapped off, most 
punctured a tire—sending debris because of wear and a 
flying into the fuel tank and lack of adequate lubrication. 
sparking a fire. REMEDY Federal safety 
REMEDY On Nov.7,theplanes _ inspectors called fornew 
resumed flying with reinforced maintenance procedures and 
tires and redesigned fuel tanks. better mechanic training. 
TWA VALUJET 
FLIGHT 800 FLIGHT 592 
JULY 17, 1996 MAY 11, 1996 
AMcDonnell 
747-131 Douglas DC-9 
explodes and plunges into the 
crashes offLong Florida Everglades shortly after 
Island after takeofffromJ.F.K. _— takeoff from Miami. All 110 on 
International Airport, killing 230. board perish. The fire, 
believe that an investigators lean, stemmed 
explosion in a fuel tank was from improperly stored oxygen 
ignited by asparkgeneratedby _—_ containers in cargo holds. 
faulty wiring. REMEDY Airlines since have 
REMEDY The FAA now trains installed smoke detectors and 
inspectors and engineers to fire extinguishers in cargo holds. 
look for wiring problems more Any airline that contracts out for 
carefully and asks airlines and maintenance, as Valwet did, 
manufacturerstodothesame. now gets heightened oversight. 





ees The Sit-Room 
@ Waiting List 


HOMELAND 
Security czar 
Tom Ridge may 
have George 

: Bush’s ear, but 
INSIDE THE 





he’s having 
SWISSAIR WHITEHOUSE trouble getting 
FLIGHT 111 ———« access to some- 
e SEPT. 2, 1998 thing almost as sought after: 
Departing from the White House Situation 
New York City, a Room. Ridge and his staff at 
‘ Boeing MD-11 en the Office of Homeland 
route to Geneva Security want to use the Sit 3 
oe Cart aadglaine ae in the basement § 
fob. oir reogas House, for 
cause of the crash, but they Seerat 
suspect that wiring problems high-level 
may have started a fire. meetings. But 
REMEDY The Canadian safety the National 
board has asked the FAA to Security 
require safer wiring and more Council con- 
stringent rules to keep siders the fa- Ridge 
flammable materials off planes. cility its own 


preserve, for 
monitoring the 
counterterror- 
ism war in 
Afghanistan 
and elsewhere 
overseas, and 


is balking at Rice 





ground asitpreparestoland.A sharing. National Security Ad- 
rudder malfunction, causing the viser Condoleezza Rice has al- 
plane to move in the opposite ready given up some of her 
direction the pilots intended, is turf; she ceded control over the 
blamed. The crash killed all 132 counterterrorism fight inside 
passengers and crew. the U.S. to Ridge (while retain- 
REMEDY ing oversight of the battle 
pos Sere sincere abroad), But prime real estate 

sevens in the West Wing is another 
the 1,300 737s in its U.S. fleet. = 


matter. 


—By Douglas Waller 


THE DRAWING BOARD 


WOOD HAS AGREED TO MARKET PATRIOTIC FILMS TO HELP WITH THE WAR EFFORT’ SOME THAT HAVE 


BEEN RUSHED INTO PRODUCTION ARE «ee. 


| LAONSTERS, 
eernner 


MEMBERS OF THE 
TALIBAN ARE 


PROVES THAT GIRLS CAN LH 
i WHEN ‘OMMANOS A NK 
2abe ie AT GUDAISTAN? ia ae 





Cultural Jet Lag for TIME 23 








Yeah, like you've got time to drive to our store. 
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FREE PICKUP AND DELIVERY SERVICE. Now you can get a little more sleep. Perhaps a 
solid four hours. To have a Kinko's representati ) ip your hard copies or digital files and 


er the finished documents right i<omteltimele ep, call 1-800-2-KINKOS kinko’s 


we're doing more 


POSTERS, SIGNS & BANNERS « FULL-CC¢ SR COPIES » VOLUME PRICING + DIGITAL PRINTING « BINDING + TABS 


Op 24 hours * www.kinkos * America Online Ke ord: Kinko's « 1-800-2-KINKOS 





s and hours vary by locati 


0 jetails. Minimum order may apply. America Online is a registered trademark of America Online, inc. Kinko's and we're doing more are proprietary marks 
of Kinko's Ventures, inc. and are used by permission. ©2 
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| Feel Your Acne 


ILL CLINTON HAS TURNED 
up almost everywhere 
since leaving the White 


House—but as a pitchman for 
a facial-care product? It sure 
looks like him (sitting next to 
someone who bears a shakier 
resemblance to Hillary) in a 





commercial for Rejuveface, 
airing several times a day on 
Chinese TV. It’s actually just 
two actors impersonating the 
former First Couple to hawk 
the skin treatment, which 
sells in Chinese department 
stores for $350 and purports 
to eliminate “ugly pustules” 
with tiny electric shocks. 


As holiday shoppers get 
ready for the first 
post-Sept. 11 Christmas, 
they will soon be noticing 
that the traditional red-and- 
green Christmas cards are 
TREND ALERT sharing the stores with a 
slew of new ones sporting 
patriotic red, white and blue. Halimark, 
which had only a few days after Sept. 11 to 
turn out a new patriotic line, reports that 
those cards are the best-selling ones on its 
website. And despite fears that anthrax 
would dissuade people from spreading cheer 
through the mail this year, Hallmark says its 
card sales are up 5% from the same period 


last year. 


By Elizabeth L. Bland 


“He’s a strapping 
guy. He has a good 
body. He’s not as seri- 
ous as Bush,” says He 
Xuerong, general man- 
ager of Cosmetics King 
Ltd., explaining Clin- 
ton’s appeal. “We 
wanted the Chinese 
President, but the gov- 
ernment wouldn't al- 
low it. America doesn’t 
care.” Don’t be so 
sure. Informed about 
the ad, Robert Barnett, 
attorney for the former 
President, said he 
would write a cease-and-de- 
sist letter. “You can be 100% 
certain that this is unautho- 
rized. The President and Sen- 
ator Clinton have received 
dozens of requests to do en- 
dorsements and have turned 
all of them down.” 

—By Harriet Barovick. Reported 
by Matthew Forney/Beijing 








When the Taliban was driven 
from Kabul, music was once 
again allowed. The first song 
played on Radio Afghanistan 
was Kabul Jaan, by Farhad 
Darya, an Afghan singer in 
exile since 1990. Now living 
in Sterling, Va., he spoke 
with TIME’s Jeffrey Ressner. 
Q: What does Kabul Jaan 
mean? 

A: It means “Beloved Kabul.” 


Q: What are some of 

the lyrics? 

A: “Beloved Kabul/ Let me 
sing limitiess songs for the 
agony of the Afghans/ For 
my homeless, wandering 
people/ Let me sing from 
Iran down to Pakistan.” 

Q: Was it a hit before 

you left? 

A: No. | composed the song 
in Afghanistan, but when | 
left the country | recorded it 
in Paris, and then | released 
the album in Germany. The 
mujahedin played the same 
song when they entered 
Kabul. 


Q: What happened to other 
popular Afghan singers 
over the past decade? 

A: Most of the artists fled, a 
couple of them were killed, 
and some of them said 
goodbye to music. 

Q: Did the Taliban outlaw 
all forms of music? 

A: There was still some 
music played, but without 
accompaniment by any 
instruments. The Taliban has 
its own singers, but its style 
is kind of like humming. 

Q: When are you going 
back home? 

A: When | can perform as 
a free musician in Afghani- 
stan, | will go—not as a 
tourist but to live. 
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What would You do? 
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FOR THE RECORD 








MEREDITH DAVENPORT—AFP 


RETIRING. MARK MCGWIRE, 38, St. Louis 
Cardinals slugger who was first to hit 70 
homers in a season, beating Roger Maris’ 
196] record of 61. His record stood until this 
year, when Barry Bonds hit 73. An injured, 
frustrated McGwire told reporters he was 
no longer able to perform “at a level equal to 
what [the Cardinals] would be paying me.” 


ELECTED. MANNY DIAZ, 
47, previously obscure 
lawyer who rose to fame 
by representing the 
relatives of temporary 
Cuban refugee Elian 
Gonzalez—a fact 
appreciated by many of 
Miami's 123,000 Cuban Americans, whose 
votes were decisive; as mayor of Miami. 


Y DIED. CARRIE DONOVAN, 73, astute, flam- 
boyant fashionista who won new fans by 
appearing—with her trademark oversize 
glasses and a dog, Magic—in recent TV ads 
for Old Navy; of pulmonary illness; in New 
York City. An early advocate of Donna 
Karan and an editor for Vogue, Harper's 
Bazaar and the New York Times, Donovan 
appreciated highbrow and lowbrow fash- 
ion, Her mentor Diana Vreeland 
once told her, “My dear, you’ve 
got the common touch.” 














The TALIBAN took over Afghanistan in 1996 after 
a brutal civil war. As TIME noted, in an issue whose 








DIED. RAY KELLY, 83, chum and mascot to 
Babe Ruth, whom he called a “second fa- 
ther”; of a heart attack; in Valley Cottage, 
N.Y. Ruth noticed Kelly one day as the 
three-year-old was playing catch with his 
dad in Manhattan’s Riverside Park. For 
the next decade, “Little Ray” was a bench- 
warming lucky charm for the Yankees. 


DIED. PEGGY MOUNT, 85, British actress 
best known for playing strong, shrewish 
women on the stage and screen and tele- 
vision; in London. She was the imposing 
mother-in-law in Sailor Beware, a West 
End hit later made into a movie, and co- 
starred in such film comedies as The 
Naked Truth and Hotel Paradiso. 


DIED. NATHAN PUSEY, 94, president of Har- 
vard who saw the university through the 
expansionist 1950s and ’60s; in New York 
City. The lowa-born Harvard alum 
created “need-blind” admissions and 
oversaw the near tripling of its ad- 
ministrative and teaching staff— 
including many women. He 
came under fire in 1969, when 
he called in police to oust from 
a campus building protesters 
from the radical Students 
for a Democratic Society. 
Pusey announced his retire- 
ment the next year. 


PELZMAN/OLD NAVY—AP 


Five Years Ago in TIME 


4,110 Number of peo- 


ple missing or dead in 
the World Trade Center 
attacks as of Nov. 16, ac- 
cording to city officials 


$83 billion Damage 


the attacks caused to 
New York City’s econo- 
my, according to a report 
by seven leading consulting firms 





$543 million Amount in the Red 
Cross Liberty Fund 


100% Amount of that fund ear- 
marked last week for families affected 
by the Sept. 1] attack, following criti- 
cism of the charity’s initial plan to save 
some donations for future disasters 


30, 000 Number of 


sie) red, white and blue 

= bulbs that will bedeck 
| the tree at Rockefeller 
Center this year 
9% Decline in recent 
New York City hotel 

= * occupancy compared 

with the same time last year 






ANE BONDAREFF—AP 


D 


$2 million Estimated 
worth of Internet-stock 
guru Henry Blodget’s 
severance package from 
Merrill Lynch last week 


SIOVHI ALL39—SiNaBON 


0 What $2 million invested in the now 
defunct Pets.com, one of Blodget’s top 
picks in 2000, is worth today 


ources: New York City Mayor's Office; New York City Partners? ip & 
Chamber of Commerce; The New York Times; RockefetlerCenter.com; 
NYC & Company: Dow Jones 








Residents of Kabul were generally too cautious to 
express concern about the Taliban out loud, but 


they certainly had reason to wonder: at the first 
Taliban-attended Friday prayer meeting, soldiers 
forced passersby into mosques at gunpoint. At the 
Malali High School, Siad Bibi knew that her life had 
turned a terrible corner. She was a cleaner until the 
Taliban decreed that she could not leave her house, 
which is right next door, without her husband, who 
is old and ill. “Now I have no work. | can’t go 
outside,” she says. She adds that the situation is 
even worse for Kabul’s estimated 25,000 widows, 
now Officially jobless. “There were many widows 
who worked here,” she said. “Now they can't leave 
their homes. I'm so scared.” —TIME, Oct. 14, 1996 


cover featured undecided women voters, the en- 
suing peace was more terrifying than the war. 


Aband of onetime seminarians and clerics who 
formed an army just two years ago, the Taliban 
now control 75% of a country torn by war... In 
their first week the Taliban shut girls out of 
schools and ordered women workers from offices 
and hospitals. At a press conference, two female 
foreign correspondents were forbidden to ask 
questions of the Acting Deputy Foreign Minister 
Shirmohammad Stanekzai, because, ari 
an aide, he “must not hear their voices” . 
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by Nancy Gibbs 


Even chaos is a gift, 


when it follows a five-year curse. In the 
Afghan capital of Kabul, as in other cities 
suddenly set free from the Taliban’s me- 
dieval rule, the streets smelled of blood and 
joy. Taliban warriors who had promised a 
ifd tla comeneme(cclemeltelsyseoctccemt merci (elel(c 
of the night like a long bad dream, and by 
morning the people were throwing flowers 
at the tanks as Northern Alliance command- 
ers rode victorious into town. There were 
summary executions. Bodies of the Taliban’s 
Arab and Pakistani fighters were branded 
with the mark of contempt reserved for 
mercenaries: Afghan bills were stuffed up 
their noses or into their head wounds. 
Wounded fighters were cornered by mobs, 
then shot and beaten to death, their corpses 
left in the streets. Yet despite the scattered 
fire fights, the fear of a power vacuum and 
the threat of renewed civil war, veterans 
of Afghanistan’s endless years of carnage 
called last week’s stunning reversal of for- 
tunes the least bloody transition of power in 
memory. “I knew we'd beat the Talibs,” said 
a grinning commander of an armored unit, 
“but I never thought it'd be this easy.” 

And it probably won't be, Pentagon offi- 
cials warned. No one was ready to count the 
Taliban defeated for good; any victory born 
of treachery is hard to trust for long. Some 
Taliban fighters raced to switch sides to 
whoever offered the better deal, but others, 
for whom this is a holy war, blew them- 
selves up with hand grenades before they 
would surrender to infidels. A week that be- 
gan with warriors on horseback streaming 
elev TiLCOMSitucie(e(ceM@mulleticcmcrlelcemuylen 
U.S. commandos guiding bombers with 
laser beams. Other planes dropped leaflets 
promising a $25 million reward for the cap- 
ture of Osama bin Laden, even though the 
hunters were unsure whether he was still in 
the country or in the hands of a plastic sur- 
geon somewhere. 

Freed from theocracy, Afghan men ig- 
nored the call to prayer, preferring instead 
to line up for their first shave in five years. 
They rubbed their faces, savoring the feel- 
ing of bare skin. Children climbed to a high, 
windy point atop the ruins to fly the kites 
that the mullahs had banned as frivolous. 





LIBERATION: Women in Kabul showed their faces in public for the first time in years, while 
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On Tuesday night, the lights of Kabul came 
on for the first time in weeks. You could 
hear music for the first time in years. Fami- 
lies and merchants dug up their television 
sets, their vcrs and tape players; they 
swapped pictures of movie stars and rev- 
eled in irreverence. One group of men 
played soccer in the Thursday sun, the 
game for once not interrupted by a public 
execution in the stadium. Fans were actual- 
ly allowed to clap and cheer, the players to 
wear shorts. It will take some time to sweep 
all the bullet casings from the field. 

As for the women, so long smothered in 
commandments, it was the greatest pageant 
of mass liberation since the fight for suf- 
frage. Female faces, shy and_ bright, 
emerged from the dark cellars of house ar- 
rest. In Mazar-i-Sharif they threw off their 
floor-length shrouds in front of the shrine to 
Ali, nephew of the Prophet Muhammad, 
and stomped on them. In Kabul families 
went for joyrides through the streets, a 
teenage girl with her veil off laughing and 
waving at the crowds she could at last see 
without a scrim. When Northern Alliance 
fighters seized the headquarters of Radio 
Afghanistan, they installed three women as 
newscasters. Women walked the streets 
without chaperones; they looked up and felt 
the sun on their skin; they went down to the 
river to wash. 

For Americans who had watched the 
war from afar with a growing sense of dread 
(How long would this last? Could the Al- 
liance hold? Were we making more Muslim 
enemies with each passing day?), the sight 
of jubilation was a holiday gift, a reminder 
of reasons the war was worth fighting be- 
yond those of basic self-defense. “It feels 
like we've all been released from prison,” 
said a young man in Kabul, “that the whole 
of Afghanistan has been released from 
prison.” And yet when Taliban leader Mul- 
lah Omar was rumored to be abandoning 
his spiritual stronghold of Kandahar, it was 
hard to know if he was retreating or re- 
grouping. A city in a desert is impossible to 
defend, but a fortress in the mountains is 
hard to defeat. Even as he dissolved into the 
smoke, Mullah Omar offered his last will 
and testament: that this war would be one 
in which America would perish. And so 
even in victory last week, the U.S. and its al- 
lies knew they were still in a race, to unrav- 
el this network and unmask its secret sol- 
diers before they bring the battle for their 
land back here, once more, to ours. @ 
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Taliban POWs 
await their fate 
in a Talogan 
holding cell 
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They drag him from the ditch and into the road 











They pull him to his feet, but he resists, begging for his life 
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_ VENGEANCE 


Grudges can live longer than men 
in Afghanistan. On the road to 
Kabul last week, a wounded 
Taliban soldier begged Northern 
Alliance troops to spare his life. 
They pulled him from a ditch and 
shot him, avenging the killings of 
1996, when the Taliban swept 

y over the country, hanging people 
ad in public squares and poisoning 
wells with dead goats. (Even as it 
retreated from Herat this month, 
the Taliban found time for atrocity, 
barricading villagers in burning 
houses.) During their advance, 
Northern Alliance troops were 
P restrained, by Afghan standards, 
but reserved special brutality for 
Taliban jihadis from Pakistan and 
the Arab lands. Many Afghans saw 
them as an occupying army of 
mercenaries, and some showed 
them no mercy—killing them while 
they tried to surrender and 
stuffing money into their wounds 
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They shoot him several times in the chest 











IN COUNTRY 


Being a rough rider wasn’t in the 
recruiting brochure, but special- 
ops troops, above on horseback 

in light clothing, rode with the 
Northern Alliance last week. By 
Saturday some 300 U.S. soldiers 
were on the ground. Some of 
them, like the Army special-forces 
soldier in Khoja Bahauddin, top, 
guarded food aid and humanitarian 
supplies. In a Chinook helicopter, 
right, two U.S. special-ops 
soldiers kept watch as they flew 
over Tajikistan, en route to 
Afghanistan. Others called in air 
strikes and engaged in fire fights 
with the enemy 
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By ROMESH RATNESAR 


HE HUNTERS STALKED THEIR PREY FROM THE SKY AND 
in the shadows, armed with instruments of death 
and waiting for Osama bin Laden to reveal himself. 
Above the gnarled ridges outside the besieged cities 
of Jalalabad and Kandahar, U.S. warplanes unloaded 
laser-guided Maverick missiles and 5,000-Ib. bunker busters 
to collapse limestone redoubts and bury anyone taking cov- 
er inside. Members of the U.S. Army’s clandestine 800-man 
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week picking up bin Laden’s scent—and 
nudging the six-week conflict toward a de- 
cisive climax. The Taliban faced devasta- 
tion in its southern strongholds, and that 
shrank bin Laden’s theater of operation. 
Pashtun operatives showered Western and 
Pakistani intelligence agents with informa- 
tion about bin Laden’s hideouts. Pakistani 
officials told TIME that U.S. forces, working 
from reports that Taliban informants gave 
to Pakistani intelligence agents, have ze- 
roed in on the Tora Bora region near 
Jalalabad, where bin Laden was thought 
to have sought the protection of the 1,500 
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BINLADEN 


WITH THE TALIBAN ROUTED, U.S. AND ALLIED FORCES HIT THE GROUND 
TO TAKE OUT THEIR MAIN TARGET. INSIDE THE EXTRAORDINARY SEARCH 


Delta Force tracked likely bin Laden 
hideouts, equipped with night-vision 
goggles and stun grenades, in case they 
had to creep inside the mountains, and 
laser pointers, in the hope that they could 
get warplanes to do the dirty, risky work. 
Bands of local Afghan fighters—whether 
driven by the desire to rid their country of 
bin Laden or win the $25 million bounty 
the U.S. had placed on his head—joined 
U.S. special-operations forces in the pur- 
suit. Their orders were to shoot to kill. As 
one Army officer told Time, “We won't 
ask him if he wants to surrender.” 

No one expected he would. From the 
moment the military launched its man- 
hunt inside Afghanistan, U.S. comman- 
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ders surmised that bin Laden—like the 
men he has dispatched on his errands of 
suicidal terror—would rather endure a 
fiery death than be captured by the infi- 
dels. He has reportedly instructed his 
closest aides, including his son, to give 
him the glory of martyrdom and shoot 
him if the Americans came knocking 
The swift, shocking transformation of 
Afghanistan’s map last week—as rebel 
forces seized control of at least two-thirds 
of the country from the Taliban—made 
bin Laden’s demise seem imminent, even 
if the Pentagon could not say precisely 
where he was. With Taliban forces ditching 
their guns and switching sides by the thou- 
sands, American commandos spent last 
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Arab fighters left stranded there by the re- 
treating Taliban. With hunters closing in, 
he was said to be moving nightly among 
caves in the honeycombed mountains 
stretching from Jalalabad to the northern 
half of the Uruzgan province. American 
F-15Es, unmanned Predator drones and 
commando ground troops killed scores of 
Taliban and al-Qaeda lieutenants, includ- 
ing bin Laden deputy Mohammed Atef, 
the reputed architect of the Sept. 11 attacks. 

The anti-Taliban storm has left the 
country in a state of “maximum turmoil,” 
as military strategists call it—the ideal en- 
vironment for American forces to put bin 
Laden on the run. A huge, nagging fear 
was that bin Laden would disappear in- 





side Afghanistan, dug in so deep that he 
could lead the U.S. forces on a long, futile 
chase. But allied officials exuded more 
confidence than ever before that they 
knew where—and how—to get him. 
With Kabul in opposition hands and 
Kandahar, the regime’s spiritual center, 
under siege by opposition Pashtun, the 
Taliban was on the brink of total collapse. 
But inside the Pentagon, joy was tem- 
pered by the grim knowledge of the 
threats to American forces on the ground. 
The pace and scale of the Taliban’s re- 
treat last week left U.S. special-ops troops 


scattered throughout a ravaged land that 
lacks a central governing authority. Dozens 
of warlords staked claims to their own 
pieces of turf, and in several cities, ethnic 
tensions held the potential for fresh vio- 
lence, And even as the Taliban’s supreme 
leader, Mullah Omar, attempted to install 
his replacements in Kandahar and take to 
the hills, he vowed to turn his cadre of 
holy warriors into guerrillas who would 
fight U.S. forces to the death 


FROM THE START, THE ADMINISTRATION 
warned that the war on terrorism would 
have no obvious endgame. But liquidating 
bin Laden and his top al-Qaeda henchmen 
has always been the principal objective of 


the campaign. The war's chief salesman, 
Secretary of Defense Donald Rumsfeld, 
reiterated on Friday that the U.S. has no 
territorial designs on a land whose terrain 
and people sent two empires packing in 
recent centuries. Once the U.S. decapi- 
tates al-Qaeda, the bulk of the American 
military force will pull out of Afghanistan. 
“All we need,” an Air Force colonel told 
TIME Thursday, “is for someone to point 
their finger in the right direction.” 

Hints coming out of Afghanistan and 
the Pentagon suggested that bin Laden 
was desperately trying to avoid his fate. He 


burrowed into the country’s most remote 
terrain, sheltered by a small band of body- 
guards willing to die in his defense. Paki- 
stani intelligence sources told Time that 
al-Qaeda survivors were likely to lodge 
themselves in narrow canyons among the 
summits, near dried riverbeds shielded 
from American pilots by boulders and 
shadows. Some U.S. officials fretted that 
bin Laden might fake his death. 

Inside Afghanistan, swelling ranks of 
humiliated Taliban commanders fell over 
themselves offering to give up bin La- 
den. “People are telling on Al-Qaeda’s 
hideouts,” said a diplomat in Pakistan. 
“They're being systematically annihilat- 
ed.” A Pakistani army officer told TIME 
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that the military and intelligence com- 
mands there enlisted former Taliban 
troops to track bin Laden. “We're certain 
he’s still in Afghanistan,” the source said 
Thursday. But by Saturday, a haze of con- 
flicting reports had settled over the situa- 
tion. The Taliban’s envoy to Pakistan said 
bin Laden had left Afghanistan with his 
family—and then promptly took the story 
back. Pentagon officials considered a bin 
Laden escape unlikely but not absolute- 
ly impossible. A few days before, De- 
fense Secretary Rumsfeld had offhand- 
edly mentioned that bin Laden may have 


tried to sneak out of the country—possibly 
in a helicopter flying close to the ground 
and possibly into the tribal areas of Paki- 
stan, from which he could head for a new 
home in Somalia, Sudan or Yemen. “They 
could go down one of the valleys and not 
be detected,” Rumsfeld said. “It’s not a 
bottle that you can cork.” 

But Rumsfeld may have been inviting 
bin Laden to make a run for it, know- 
ing well that the escape hatches were 
slamming shut. American patrol planes 
watched the borders. Pakistan warned its 
tribal chieftains that it would punish any- 
one who gave sanctuary to bin Laden 
Pakistani officials and American ground 
troops tightened their surveillance of 
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refugees flowing out of Afghanistan. On 
Saturday, Pakistani guards at the Chaman 
border detained three Arab women and 
their two children trying to cross into 
Pakistan. The three women, from Yemen, 
claimed that their Arab husbands had 
been killed in the U.S. bombing as they 
fled south from Kabul. A TIME corre- 
spondent at the scene said the women 
wore black burkas of an expensive Saudi 


design and were interro- 
gated about possible links 
to al-Qaeda and bin Laden. 

The accounts of de- 
fectors and Taliban pris- 
oners held by the North- 
ern Alliance allowed U.S. 
intelligence agents to 
check hunches about the 
location of bin Laden and 
Omar, who early last week 
was thought to be hiding 
with bin Laden. Military officials believe 
the two men later split up, communicat- 
ing via human messengers and walkie- 
talkies. The implosion of Taliban-held 
territory left both men with few places to 
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run outside of southeastern Afghanistan, 
and intelligence sources told TIME they 
believed friction between the two would 
lead one of them to make a fateful blunder 
that gave away their locations. “The confi- 
dence level is fairly high,” a senior U.S. of- 
ficial told TIME. “We've got a pretty good 
handle on generally where [bin Laden] is.” 
American warplanes were dispatched to 
help finish the job. EGBU-28 bunker 
busters burrowed through yards of lime- 
stone, and AGM-65 Maverick missiles 
homed in on cave openings, destroying 
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the labyrinths and their 
inhabitants. 

For U.S and allied 
forces, hazards still lurk 
around every corner. On 
Friday, for the first time, 
Rumsfeld confirmed that 
American special-ops 
troops—whose role has 
largely been to coordi- 
nate Alliance advances 

* and guide U.S. bombers 
to their targets—are now killing Tali- 
ban guerrillas and al-Qaeda operatives. 
“They've gone into places and met resis- 
tance and dealt with it,” he said. The 
number of U.S. special-ops soldiers on 
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the ground in Afghanistan rose to 300, 
with hundreds more headed in to hunt 
down the remnants of the al-Qaeda brass. 
Members of Britain’s élite Special Air 
Service regiment are said to be assisting 
American commandos in the manhunt. 
The Pentagon may still establish for- 
ward bases in Afghanistan to stage spe- 
cial-ops search-and-destroy missions 
alongside the Pashtun in the south and 
to secure humanitarian supply lines in 
the north. But American military plan- 
ners remained leery of sending ground 
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troops into the caves to root out the en- 
emy in person. They would prefer to dis- 
patch their far more experienced Afghan 
proxies to the enemy lairs if entry be- 
comes necessary. Caves are strewn with 
buried mines and trip-wire grenades set 
to kill intruders. 

The Taliban has not vanished com- 
pletely; fighters loyal to Omar may at- 
tempt to strike back with guerrilla am- 
bushes or die trying. So for now, at least, 
America’s campaign against al-Qaeda 
and the Taliban will still be authored 
largely from the air. The U.S. plans to 
send another 50 to 70 warplanes to a base 
in Tajikistan. The number of AC-130 gun- 
ships, used to hover over targets and de- 
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stroy them with devastating firepower, is 
rising from six to nine. 

With most of the country now in anti- 
Taliban hands, the U.S. bombers have a 
fast-dwindling set of targets. The only Tal- 
iban lines left to pound last weekend were 
in Kunduz, the last government garrison in 
the north, and in Kandahar. Last week the 
Taliban was on the verge of 
quitting both cities, but de- 
fiant Taliban cadres made 
their stands. In the north, 
the estimated 6,000 Tal- 
iban troops who retreated 
to Kunduz from the deci- 
mated fronts at Mazar-i- 
Sharif and Talogan had 
their supply lines and es- 
cape routes cut off. They 
had two options: surrender 
to the Uzbek and Tajik 
rebels or face death. As 
Taliban soldiers squabbled 
over whether to negotiate 
or fight—the Arabs arguing 
for the latter—U.S. B-52s 
on Saturday pulverized 
them while Alliance com- 
manders promised to at- 
tack. Alliance troops in 
Kunduz killed scores of 
non-Afghan Taliban fight- 
ers—the much-loathed Su- 
danese, Egyptian, Saudi 
and Chechen graduates of 
al-Qaeda’s terrorist camps— 
and many more are now at 
the mercy of both their 
rebel conquerors and Tal- 
iban turncoats. Pakistani 
volunteers who made it to 
the border claimed their 
former comrades beat and 
fleeced them. Mahsud 
Khan, 25, told Time that 
Taliban troops robbed him 
at gunpoint as they fled the 
Alliance advance. “A few 
minutes earlier, we were in 
the same trench,” he said. 
“We went there to help them, and they 
looted us.” 

The siege of Kandahar was the most 
convincing sign that the Taliban had 
come undone. The swiftness of the re- 
gime’s retreat from the north led some al- 
lied commanders to warn that the Tal- 
iban was conserving its forces and 
artillery for a ferocious defense of their 
southern citadel. But it didn’t come. As 
Pashtun opposition forces encircled the 
city, the Taliban mustered no more than 





sporadic skirmishing. That, and the 
week’s long string of northern defeats, 
convinced anti-Taliban Pashtun that they 
could take down the core Taliban war- 
riors in the south and persuade the rest to 
switch sides; the prospect of Tajik, Uzbek 
and Hazara fighters sweeping into Pash- 
tun cities was far more harrowing to Tal- 
iban soldiers than was surrendering to 
their Pashtun brothers. 

Outside Kandahar, some anti-Taliban 






ON WATCH: U.S. and allied commandos 
in the north guarded humanitarian 
supplies and tried to maintain order 


forces mobilized behind Hamid Karzai, a 
commander who supports the exiled King 
Mohammed Zahir Shah. Karzai spent 
weeks working undercover in Afghani- 
stan, drawing on his old tribal networks 
and recruiting chieftains to join the battle. 
His strategy was to sever the Taliban from 
its tribal links, winning over local chiefs 
with promises of peace and international 
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aid. Karzai’s men advanced from Uruzgan, 
north of Kandahar; on the other side of the 
city, thousands of armed men from south- 
ern border towns loyal to another tribal el- 
der, Ghul Agha Sherzai, moved into posi- 
tions in the hills in the east. A delegation of 
tribal elders led by Abdul Hagqigq, a former 
mujahedin commander, spent three days 
with Taliban representatives negotiating 
the handover of Kandahar and three other 
southern Afghan provinces. Under the plan, 
Mullah Naqib, an ex-com- 
mander, and Haji Bashar, 
a businessman allegedly 
linked to the opium trade, 
would both become inter- 
im leaders of Kandahar. Ac- 
cording to sources in the 
city, a distraught Omar, at 
times on the verge of weep- 
ing, met briefly with the 
elders on Friday to press 
them to accept the plan, 
which would allow him to 
retain influence in Kanda- 
har and make an unim- 
peded flight into the 
mountains. But the elders 
rejected the presence of 
these pro-Taliban com- 
manders in Kandahar and 
vowed to stage a battle for 
control of the city. The situ- 
ation remained murky and 
volatile, but it seemed in- 
creasingly unlikely that 
Omar could mount a credi- 
ble counterattack. 

This may account for 
why the rhetoric of the Tal- 
iban leader took on apoca- 
lyptic tones last week that 
seemed to betray his de- 
spair about the fate of his 
movement and his own dim 
prospects for survival. From 
an undisclosed location, 
Omar broadcast messages 
predicting his death in bat- 
tle and naming Mullah Ba- 
radar, a former governor 
in Herat who commanded 
Taliban troops in Kabul, his 
successor. Early in the week he gave an in- 
terview to the BBc’s Pashtu news service 
in which he predicted “the destruction of 
America. If Allah’s help is with us, this will 
happen within a short period of time.” 

But few Afghans listened. “Omar 
doesn’t have the same power he had in the 
past,” says Haqiq, the Pashtun comman- 
der. “They keep saying he will fight to the 
end, but we don’t think that’s true.” Across 
Afghanistan, people deserted the regime 
as soon as it started losing, exposing its 
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TERMEZ Aid shipments began last 
week. The U.N. ferried tons of 
coats, blankets, boots, flour and 
other supplies across the river 

Despite repeated predictions that a war against the 
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Alliance sweep across two-thirds of Afghanistan 
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last week was quick and relatively easy. It came as On Fldey, Now & setensting taliean 


a surprise to planners, participants and the soldiers abandoned students from. 


7 ; Talih: 99°" vi Pakistani madrasas who had 
Afghan people when the Taliban surrendered joined them in jhad. Hundreds.» 


town after town. As opposition forces of trapped fighters were killed “© "S% 
continued their push south, the U.S. 
focused on restoring order—and 
finding Osama bin Laden 
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and many were shot as they 
tried to surrender 
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HERAT The 
Northern Alliance 
captured Herat 
after a Taliban 
pullout last 
Monday. Its 
former governor, 
Ismail Khan, 

has taken 
control 
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RETURNING REFUGEES Many “« 
Afghans who had fled are 
streaming back. Among them is 
an influx of mujahedin leaders 
who opposed the Taliban 


U.S. intelligence believes it has narrowed 
= the area where Osama might be holed up 
'* to three provinces. He is thought to have 
several camps hidden deep in the mountains 
in Nangahar, Paktia or above Tarin Kot. FLEEING TALIBAN 
Stepping up the search, new commando Some Taliban troops are 
teams on the ground are going after al-Qaeda crossing into Pakistan. 
and Taliban leaders. Special ops have set up Others are retreating to the 
roadblocks along the main highway connecting Herat, Kandahar mountains to wage guerrilla 
and Kabul. At the border, U.S. helicopters are patrolling for warfare 
aircraft that might try to fly Osama out. Pentagon sources 
disputed rumors that he had already fled the country 
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KABUL After the 
capital fell Monday 
night, residents 
turned on radios and 
shaved their beards. 
British marines 
landed at Bagram air 
base, possibly 
preparing the way for 
even more troops 


GHAZNI In another surprising 
move, the Taliban on Wednesday 
released eight foreign aid 
workers, including Americans 
Heather Mercer and Dayna Curry 


—————— KANDAHAR The situation was murky 


amid sporadic fighting and a push by 
Pashtun opposition forces led by Hamid 
Karzai and Gul Agha Shirzai. There were 
conflicting claims of control, and secret 
dealmaking between Mullah Omar and 
Pashtun tribal elders 


AMBUSH AT KUNDUZ On Tuesday, Alliance forces, 
massed in Taloqan to the east and Mazar-i-Sharif to the 
west, planned to crush the Taliban between them. 
Instead, they marched into a Taliban 


trap. To break the 
siege, the U.S. 
heavily bombed 
Taliban 

positions 
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TARGETED U.S. FREPOWER... 
Why did the Taliban fold so fast? Even as the Pentagon was being accused of 


waging a plodding, toothless war, it was slowly degrading the regime's military might 


Though U.S. 
bombs did cause 
some unfortunate 
civilian casual- 
ties, most of the explosives, 
especially those guided by 
lasers and satellites, wiped out 
military bunkers, buildings and 
barracks without leveling neighboring 
structures. As U.S. special forces entered 
the fray, using lasers to pinpoint specific 
targets for warplanes overhead, these 
weapons took even better aim 


Strikes from the rear 


Instead of hitting the obvious front-line 
of alll targets first, the U.S. 
a oe spent the early weeks 
bombing the rear—frustrat- 
ing the Northern Alliance but 
killing reinforcements and destroying 
resupplies for enemy forces. When the 
U.S. finally began striking the front lines, 
the Taliban realized that 
the cavalry was not about to show up. 
It wasn't long before its soldiers’ 
fundamentalist fervor turned to panic, 
and they started fleeing south 


- LED TO A ROUT BY THE 


Intelligence 

» Information gleaned from 
‘eS. commandos, Taliban cell- 
b a 


phone conversations and 

defectors further sharpened 
the Pentagon's spear. How sharp? 
Munitions trucks dressed up as civilian 
moving vans were blown to bits, but real 
moving vans were barely scratched 


Better carpet bombing 


~™ 


In war, breaking an enemy's 
will can be as hard as 
destroying its tanks. With 
B-52s dropping long sticks 
of iron bombs and MC-130s delivering 
15,000-Ib. “daisy cutters,” Taliban forces 
didn't want to hang around 


Attack choppers and 
flying howitzers 
if the B-52s didn't scare 


the Taliban south, AH-64 


i , 
5 Apache attack helicopters 


P if = and AC-130 gunships- 


_ 


shredding tanks and 
armored personnel carriers with their 
withering fire—offered not so subtle 
reminders that it was time to retreat 


On the eve of Ramadan, the usually fragmented opposition forces joined in a giant push 
against Taliban-held territory. Now only pockets of Taliban resistance remain 


NOV. 5 Before the fall of 
Mazar-i-Sharif on Nov. 9, 
the opposition controlled 
only a small area 


NOV. 12 Herat falls. With 
Mazar-i-Sharif already in 
Alliance hands, the rebels 
ruled the north 


NOV. 17 By week's 
end the opposition 
controlled most of the 
country 


Sources: AP, Wail Street Journal, Department of Defense, East View Cartographic: www.cartographic.com 
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shallow hold on them. “The Taliban showed 
they were good at enforcing beard lengths,” 
says a Western diplomat, “and that’s about 
it.” The first, pivotal defeat of the Taliban, 
in the northern city of Mazar-i-Sharif, was 
greased by local Pashtun fed up with tak- 
ing orders from “these village idiots from 
the south,” as a foreign aid worker put it. 
Those fighters cut a secret deal with Alli- 
ance commander Rashid Dostum to allow 
Dostum’s cavalry to pour through the Tal- 
iban front line. After that, the Alliance 
achieved its rout of the Taliban in typical 
Afghan fashion: by bribing Taliban com- 
manders to defect. 

With their ranks dwindling after 
weeks of American air strikes, the ene- 
my’s will to fight crumbled. Those pockets 
of Taliban troops still battling last week 
were doing so on their own. “As a fighting 
unit, they are rapidly collapsing,” says a 
U.S. intelligence official. Pakistani intelli- 
gence sources told TIME that the rank-and- 
file Taliban militiamen have lost their taste 
for jihad. Some have returned to their vil- 
lages pleading for mercy; others tried to 
slip unnoticed across the Pakistani border. 
“It’s very easy,” says Khair Ullah, a resi- 
dent of the border town of Bajaur. “You 
remove your black turban and trim your 
beard, and nobody says you are a Talib.” 

Publicly, the U.S. knew better than to 
declare victory, insisting that Taliban fight- 
ers may be preparing to begin a new phase 
of the war, one in which they could do 
what they once did best: battle a more 


powerful foreign force from redoubts in | 


the mountains, where tanks can’t go and 
helicopters crash. The surviving Taliban 
could still withdraw to avoid the hellfire of 
American strikes and then spring ambush- 
es on towns and villages below. “They can 
defect, change their mind and go back,” 
Rumsfeld said. “It is not possible to answer 
the question as to the circumstance of the 
Taliban.” But their divisions are scattered, 
their hard-core fighters are few—Pakistani 
sources say 2,000 members, at most, of 
Omar's 50,000-strong force are still active 
near Kandahar—and the regime has been 
drained of the financial and military re- 
sources that once sustained it. “Guerrilla 
warfare will be all that they can do,” says 
an Air Force general. “I doubt they can 
mount a counteroffensive.” Even if the 
Taliban commits its leftover men and 
matériel to a prolonged guerrilla cam- 
paign, there is little or no chance the 
same movement can return to power. 
The sudden rollback of the Taliban 
vindicated the Pentagon’s faith in air 
power. Just weeks ago, with the rebels 








GUN SHOW The Taliban left piles of 


weapons behind in Kabul, but they may 
not remain abandoned for long 






bogged down in the north and Taliban 
forces cockily daring the U.S. to try to hit 
them, American strategists warned of a 
lengthy war and said a large percentage of 
Taliban targets were yet to be bombed. 
Despite the derision hurled at them from 
military hawks early in the campaign— 
who insisted that this war, unlike those 
in Kosovo, could not be won from the 
skies—the U.S. commanders are having 
the last word. Precision U.S. bombing 
raids early in the conflict obliterated the 
Taliban's rear guard, which had provided 
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| reinforcements, food, ammunition and 


fuel to the front lines. When the U.S. be- 
gan pounding front-line troops and the 
calls for backup went unanswered, panic 
began to spread. 

Last week U.S. warplanes strafed 
lines of fleeing Taliban soldiers, but even 
those ripe targets soon withered. That 
gave U.S. pilots, in the words of Centcom 
chief Tommy Franks, more room to “fo- 
cus on the alligators”—the high command 
of the Taliban and al-Qaeda. Last Tues- 
day, armed with fresh intelligence re- 
ports on the whereabouts of key Taliban 
and al-Qaeda figures, the Pentagon be- 
gan attacking buildings in Kabul and 
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Kandahar in which they were believed to 
be hiding. At least one strike nailed its 
target: on Friday, Rumsfeld said he had 
seen “authoritative reports” that the U.S. 
had killed Atef, al-Qaeda’s military chief. 
Atef had intimate ties to bin Laden 
through his daughter’s marriage to bin 
Laden’s son and was seen as the cold- 
blooded strategist charged with carrying 
out bin Laden’s deadly visions. As the 
mastermind of the ambush of the Army 
Rangers in Somalia in 1993, the embassy 
bombings in Africa in 1998 and the Sept. 
11 airline attacks, Atef was responsible for 
more than 5,000 deaths. American com- 
manders said his elimination may cripple 
al-Qaeda’s terror-making machine. “He’s 
not bin Laden or Omar,” says an Air 
Force officer. “He’s not John or Paul; he’s 
George or Ringo.” 





That’s why the American targeting of | 


Atef also served to deliver a pointed mes- 
sage to his boss. As American commandos 


did in northern Afghanistan, U.S. special 
> ops in the south provided Pashtun tribes 


with advice, ammunition and weapons. 
But the immediate goal was to divine bin 
Laden’s location with enough precision 
for the U.S. to deploy its forces—either 
technological or human, in the air or 
down into a cave—to deliver the final 
blow. All week American troops manned 
checkpoints on the roads running 
through former Taliban country, seeking 
clues to bin Laden’s coordinates. Special- 
ops commandos plied Taliban lieutenants 
on the leadership penumbra with cash in 
exchange for secrets about al-Qaeda lead- 
ers’ movements. While the informants 
could not deliver the exact address, they 
knew the neighborhoods in which to 
look. Even with bin Laden at large, U.S. 
commanders became convinced they had 
him trapped. “If he moves, we spot him,” 
a Pentagon official said. “If he doesn’t 
move, we close in on him, cave by cave.” 

Still, no one in the allies’ war councils 
believes bin Laden’s demise will mean 
the end of al-Qaeda, much less global ter- 
rorism, or that the Taliban’s disintegra- 
tion will douse the flames of hatred in Af- 


ghanistan. But as a new world began to | 


rise from the ruins of the Taliban’s tyran- 


CAPTIVES like these Taliban fighters 
taken prisoner in Talogan were at the 
mercy of Alliance commanders 





ny, there was cause for cautious opti- 
mism. Across Afghanistan, warlords scram- 
bled to secure their own footholds, but 
for the most part, the Northern Alliance 
commanders avoided the widespread 
barbarism they administered a decade 
ago. And while America certainly has not 
finished the fight against terror, the pun- 
ishment doled out by the U.S. and its al- 
lies in Afghanistan has made it more dif- 
ficult for future bin Ladens to lure 
followers to join the jihad by portraying 
America, as he did, as a soft superpower 
that can be easily intimidated. “The Tal- 
iban really thought this was going to be 
the 1980s and their fight against the 
Soviets,” a senior U.S. intelligence of- 
ficial told Time. “They didn’t realize 
that what al-Qaeda did on Sept. 11 un- 
leashed some serious power against 
them.” They do now. —Reported by Hannah 
Bloch/Islamabad, Kamal Haider/Kandahar, 
Ghulam Hasnain/Peshawar, Tim McGirk/ Kabul 
and Mark Thompson and Douglas Waller/ 
Washington 
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WHAT IS AL-QAEDA 


WITHOUT 





ITS BOSS? 


The answer: no matter what happens to bin 
Laden, the group still has many tentacles 


By JOHN CLOUD 


ITH U.S. FORCES IN AFGHAN- 
istan zeroing in on the lead- 
ers of the al-Qaeda network, 
one was tempted to imagine 
that Osama bin Laden and 
his top men were burning in 
an-Nar, the Koran’s hell—and that the war 
on terrorism was coming to a close. But is 
the outlook really so clear? Will the net- 
work’s foot soldiers retreat and hide, the 
hydra withering after its bearded heads 
are lopped off? Or can the beast survive 
even if bin Laden and his lieutenants are 
dead or captured? Can al-Qaeda opera- 
tives around the world keep terrorizing 
without their leaders’ instructions? 
Intelligence analysts in many of the 50 
or so nations with an al-Qaeda presence 
are gaming out multiple scenarios, all 
highly speculative, but most observers 
agree that the network could still function 
without its board of directors. After all, the 
base has long been more metaphor than 
description; it’s not as though there was a 
headquarters building. Rather, al-Qaeda 
provided training and inspiration to about 
11,000 men—according to U.S. intelli- 
gence estimates—who passed through its 
Afghan camps. Al-Qaeda's leaders sent 
them back home with like-minded 
compatriots, a knowledge of explosives 
and heady ideas about global jihad. Many 
were willing to travel for a fight—perhaps 


50 


to Chechnya and Bosnia, perhaps to the 
top floors of the World Trade Center. 

“This movement, these groups, are 
far too spread out, diffuse and fluid for a 
single operation to knock them out,” says 
Iréne Stoller, who in May retired after 13 
years as director of France’s antiterror di- 
vision. “Bin Laden and his lieutenants 
may seem from the outside like super- 
managers of international Islamist terror, 
but the real planning and execution is 
carried out at lower levels.” 

The question is, Will people at those 
lower levels continue to plan and execute 
strikes against the West, vivifying bin 
Laden’s dreams of far-flung struggle? Or 
will they perhaps return to their native 
countries and direct their anger toward 
the homegrown grievances that so radical- 
ized them in the first place? Fifteen of the 
19 hijackers on Sept. 11 were Saudis. 
Would they have tried to battle their king- 
dom’s supposed Islamic impurities—its 
corrupt princes, its hosting of U.S. sol- 
diers—if bin Laden and his men hadn't 
given them another venue for their rage? 

Though the answers are admittedly 
guesswork, French terrorism expert 
Roland Jacquard is among those who ex- 
pect many al-Qaeda operatives to migrate 
home. “With the fall of Afghanistan, we'll 
be seeing a lot of ‘ex-Taliban’ and ‘ex-al- 
Qaeda’ without sanctuary. These people 
will probably return home to Saudi Ara- 
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Northern 
Alliance soldier Mohammed 
Nasir reads through papers found 
last week in a suspected 
al-Qaeda compound in Kabul 





bia, Yemen, Algeria and elsewhere to take = 
up struggles there.” : 

Mustafa Alani agrees. A Middle East $ 
expert at the London-based Royal Unit- * 
ed Services Institute for Defense Stud- 
ies, he believes that many al-Qaeda op- 
eratives in Europe already have slipped 
away and gone back to their homelands, 
in part to avoid the law-enforcement 
dragnet on the Continent. “There are al- 
ways guidelines about what to do in an 
emergency,” he says, noting that terror- 
ist groups like Egypt’s al-Gama‘a al- 
Islamiyya and Egyptian Islamic Jihad al- 
ways provided operatives with support 
teams to help arrange transportation 
along preplanned escape routes. A se- 
nior U.S. official told TiME recently that 


. 
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“bin Laden has always been a good for- 
ward thinker.” 

Which is one reason the Bush Admin- 
istration will not ease its frantic domestic 
hunt for terrorists even after bin Laden 
and his lieutenants are caught. It’s con- 
ceivable that a cell somewhere in the U.S. 
is just waiting for bin Laden to die so that 
it can unleash some bloody vengeance. 
Despite events in Afghanistan, the FBI 
believes al-Qaeda will try to strike a large 
gathering of Americans or a prominent 
U.S. site here or abroad. FBI counter- 
terrorism officials are in Utah scrutinizing 
security for the Olympics in Febru 

FBI leaders have believed for weeks 
that any surviving players from the Sept. 11 
attacks who had been in the U.S. fled the 


Even if the U.S. neutralizes 
al-Qaeda's leaders, they 
will leave behind a blueprint 
for future action: the 
Encyclopedia of Jihad, a 
6,000-page text, also on 
CD-ROM. The manual, 
acquired by TIME, instructs 
agents in the various arts of 
killing and in self-defense. 


Diagrams and text explain 
how to rig a sofa with explosives that are detonated by the 
pressure of someone sitting down. Other options 
explored: rigging doors and cigarette packs 
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country shortly afterward. In fact, its 
investigators are most intensely inter- 
ested in finding al-Qaeda operatives 
who were based not in the U.S. but in 
Germany—Said Bahaji, Ramzi Binal- 
shibh and Zakariya Essabar. Friends 
of lead hijacker Mohamed Atta, the 
three are suspected of having plotted 
the attacks with him in Hamburg and 
have been indicted on terrorism 
charges. As TIME reported last month, 
U.S. officials think Binalshibh was in- 
tended to have been the 20th hijacker 
on Sept. 11; he couldn't get a visa to en- 
ter the country for reasons that offi- 
cials have not explained. 

Outside bin Laden’s inner circle, 
the most senior figure worrying U.S. 
investigators is Mustafa Ahmed, a.k.a. 
Shaikh Saiid, the bin Laden business 
manager and Sept. 11 paymaster who was 
in the United Arab Emirates until shortly 
before the attacks. Ahmed has the skills 
and connections to put together funding 
for another terrorist operation—and he 
doesn’t need bin Laden’s money. Investi- 
gators have learned over the past few 
weeks that al-Qaeda’s money comes from 
many varied sources beyond bin Laden, 
including gem miners who help raise 
funds for the group in Tanzania; contra- 
band traders in the Muslim-heavy border 
region where Argentina, Brazil and 
Paraguay meet; and workers at charities 
throughout the Mideast. 

“Bin Laden never needed to use his 
own money to finance his activity,” says 
Jacquard. “He always found it from Islam- 
ic charities, solidarity funds for the Afghan 
jihad, etc. The flow of that money—more 
than $300 million per year—continues. 
And it will take years, if not decades, of 
Western pressure on Arab societies to sub- 
mit the sources and conduits of such funds 
to regulation. If bin Laden disap- 
pears, someone else will =—————— 
step up and find the 
same funding he did. If 
no one steps up, the mon- 
ey will find its way to peo- 
ple at lower levels—until 
things radically change.” 





ZAKARIYA ESSABAR, a 
Moroccan, is one of three 
suspected al-Qaeda 
operatives sought as 
Sept. 11 accomplices 





couldn't get a U.S. 


No one is predicting with confidence 
who might emerge to run al-Qaeda if its 
current leadership is decimated. Jacquard 
believes that one individual to watch in a 
post-Osama world is Rifa‘i Taha, who 
leads al-Gama‘a al-Islamiyya, the group 
that claimed responsibility for the 1997 
terrorist attacks on tourists in Luxor, 
Egypt. A co-founder of bin Laden’s inter- 
national jihad, Taha actually distanced 
himself from al-Qaeda earlier this year. | 
He argued for focusing jihad activity on 
corrupt regimes in Arab lands, something 
bin Laden forsook to concentrate on the 
U.S. Taha’s whereabouts are unknown, 
but last week, a well-connected Cairo 
publication reported that he had been ar- 
rested in Syria and handed over to Egypt- 
ian authorities. They would not confirm 
the story. 
Might al-Qaeda refocus its fury closer 
to home? Possibly, yet working against 
| Arab regimes from within their restrictive 
| confines is tricky. Bin Laden’s No. 2, Ay- 

man al-Zawahiri, served three years in an 
| Egyptian prison in connec- 
| tion with the 1981 murder of 
| President Anwar Sadat and 
\ afterward decided it would 
| be better to be a terrorist 





RAMZI BINALSHIBH, a.k.a. 
Ramzi Omar, was perhaps 
intended to be another Sept. 
11 hijacker, the FBI says, but 


SAID BANAL like Essabar 
and Binalshibh, fled Germany 
just before Sept. 11. Thought 
to be a key logistics man, he 


visa is reportedly now in Bahrain 


outside his native land. He eventually 
moved to Afghanistan with bin Laden. 
The Egyptian government's unforgiving 
policies on terrorism, though decried by 
human rights groups, have brought a rela- 
tive calm over the past four years. 

Other Middle Eastern countries, par- 
ticularly Lebanon and Yemen, aren’t as 
thoroughly policed. Jordanian and Israeli 
intelligence officials have told Time that 
there are al-Qaeda operatives from the 
Philippines, Egypt, Afghanistan and 
Lebanon at Lebanon’s Ein al-Hilweh 
camp for Palestinian refugees. Al-Qaeda 
appears to be using the camp as a Middle 
East base, having cemented ties with the 
camp’s extremist Palestinian Islamist 
group, Usbat al-Ansar, a year ago. Thanks 
to Usbat al-Ansar, the camp is a virtually 
autonomous area where the government 
has no authority. 

Similarly, the Yemeni government 
lacks control over large patches of its 
country, which is home to many bin 
Laden followers. Like Afghanistan, 
Yemen has remote, mountainous regions 
that provide ideal havens for terrorists. 
The attack on the U.S.S. Cole in 2000 was 
carried out by Saudi citizens of Yemeni 
origin as well as some Yemeni nationals 






BOMBS MADE SIMPLE One entry 
shows how household items—plus 
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construct various types of devices 


AMBUSH ALERT Agents are 
warned to beware of men reading 
the paper on a corner and are 
advised to walk in crowds rather 
than alone 
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(including Mohammed Omar 
al-Harazi, the suspected or- 
ganizer of the bombing, 
who is being sought by 
the FBrand Yemeni au- 
thorities). Yemen has 
powerful tribal warlords 
and government officials 
whose sympathies and 
connections with bin 
Laden run deep. 

Still, the Yemeni govern- 
ment has tried hard in recent 
weeks to keep its borders closed so 
that its Islamic extremists can’t fight 
alongside the Taliban. Across the Middle 
East, hundreds of jihad organizers used to 
help send such fighters abroad with gov- 
ernment approval. Thousands of Yemenis, 
Saudis and Gulf state nationals joined the 
Afghan mujahedin battling the Soviets in 
the 1980s and the Bosnian Muslims fight- 
ing Serbia in the 90s. But now many of 
those same jihad organizers have been de- 
tained by their governments. Officials 
learned the hard way that encouraging ji- 
had can mean fomenting dissent at home 
when the radicalized fighters return from 
their battles. 

Arab crackdowns could eventually 
just drive Islamic extremists to nations 
more respectful of civil liberties. Most 
countries in Europe—particularly France, 
Spain and Italy—are aggressively pursuing 
any suspected al-Qaeda members or sym- 











Shooters are 
advised to go for the head if possible, 
aiming for the center of the face to 
avoid ricochets. Next best is the heart, 
then the abdomen in general 


have always been more squeamish about 
police tactics that require some religious 
and ethnic profiling. “London, all on its 
own, is home to probably more dangerous 


extremist leaders than Afghanistan,” 
snipes a French terrorism expert. “These 
people and their intimates are the Euro- 
pean command [of al-Qaeda]. There’s no 
reason to imagine they'd stop simply if al- 
Qaeda or its leaders took a blow in 
Afghanistan.” 


One worrisome figure in Britain is | 


Abu Qatada, a London-based Islamic cler- 
ic wanted in Jordan for alleged terrorist of- 


he was a “simple teacher of Is- 
lam” with a “big mouth.”) The 
British government has given 
him sanctuary for years. How- 
= | ever, it did recently freeze his 
| bank account at the request of 
the U.S. And last week Home 

/ Secretary David Blunkett pub- 
lished a package of emergency 
| legislation—expected to be law be- 
fore Christmas—that includes the 

= } right to indefinitely detain foreign 
~ | terrorist suspects who cannot be 
| deported because of the risk they 


-<2 | might be tortured or put to death in 


the countries that want them. 
By now it’s a truism that terrorism 


| can’t be eradicated 100%. Even in the 
| U.S., which is under extraordinary securi- 


ty, officials fear an attack at any time. And 
liquidating the al-Qaeda command will 
only fix part of the problem. The long-term 
solution requires tackling the underlying 
political, economic and social roots of ter- 
rorism—unresolved demands for Palestin- 
ian rights, perversion of Islam by radical 
clerics, corruption and poverty in many 
Arab states and grievances over U.S. poli- 
| cy in the region. Bin Laden and his lieu- 
tenants didn’t start the wave of Islamic ter- 
rorism; they only rode it for a while. Which 
| is why they won't be totally defeated, even 
in the flames of an-Nar. —Reported by 
Bruce Crumley/Paris, Helen Gibson/London, 





Scott MacLeod/Cairo, Matt Rees/Amman and 
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(from Kalashnikov rifle to or outside this country.” frustrated in his efforts to get Calabresi, Mark Thompson and 
Soviet-era T-62 tank), its Basements of otherhouses _ or build a bomb. On the other Doug Waller/Washington 
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DISPATCHES 


A SPECIAL REPORT FROM AFGHANISTAN As cities 


across the country fell last week, TIME correspondents 
were on the battlefields and moving with the front lines. 
Three reports—on the capital's fall, a gruesome massacre, 
and an ambush followed by a tense standoff—show the 
savagery, trickery and betrayal at the heart of Afghan warfare 


KABUL/ANTHONY DAVIS 
Eyewitness to a 
Bloody Liberation 
SLOWLY, HESITANTLY, THE 
four tanks and two ar- 
mored fighting vehicles of 
the Northern Alliance’s Guards 
Brigade rolled forward from their ad- 
vance position 28 miles north of Kabul. It 
was last Monday afternoon, before the 
capital fell, and the crews were tensed for 
a barrage of enemy fire. But none came, 
so they pushed on faster, rumbling down 
narrow lanes in thick clouds of dust be- 
fore turning onto the Old Road and head- 
ing south toward Kabul. This was once 
agricultural land, but now the landscape 
was lunar and blitzed: the remaining 
trees were shredded and the fields were 
pocked with the 10-ft.-deep footprints of 
1,000-Ib. American bombs. 

The convoy passed abandoned 
bunkers, some manned by the corpses of 
Taliban troops. A few hundred yards 
ahead, Alliance infantrymen exchanged 
small-arms fire with Taliban stragglers. 
An Alliance foot soldier, hit in the back, lay 
doubled over in pain. Others rained blows 
on a captured jihadist as he was duck- 
walked toward a jeep. Occasionally a 
small black puff and a crack would mark 
the explosion of a_ rocket-propelled 
grenade. But the fiercest fighting, a re- 
markably brief exchange of recoilless rifle 
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| fore; and by 4:30 the brigade rolled over 
what for two years had been the immov- 
able front line in this war. By dusk all re- 
sistance had disappeared, and the north- 
erners camped for the night in the 
shattered ruins of Qarabagh, a target of re- 
peated air strikes, and the roadside town 
of Kalakan. On the flank of a mountain to 

| the west, part of a village blazed brightly. 
The battle for Kabul lasted less than 
three hours. Just three days before, an op- 
timistic Alliance commander had been 
predicting it would last two weeks. The 
fiercest fighting ran roughly from 1:30 un- 
til 3:30 Monday afternoon; then Taliban 
frontline defenses began to crumble. The 
battle took place 28 miles to the city’s 
north, but Taliban commanders mounted 





no counterattack. Alliance sources report- || 


ed having lost a grand total of 10 men. 
There was a variety of reasons for the rout. 
The intense American bombing of Taliban 
forward troops had been devastating. The 
rapid fall of Mazar-i-Sharif and other 
northern cities chewed up Taliban morale. 
And their generals did not take advantage 
of the Alliance’s nightlong pause in 
Qarabagh to attempt a counterattack. 
Maybe the generals feared that Kabul’s 
civilians would attack them from behind if 
they battled the Alliance at the city gates. 
So the Taliban ran. At 9 p.m., said 
Wakil Mir Agha, a local leader from a sub- 
urb near Kabul International Airport, he 
was on the roof of his house and heard Tal- 
iban soldiers saying Qarabagh had fallen. 
Soon after, he reported, they fled the city, 
joining some 8,000 Taliban and radical 
fighters. It was unclear whether the retreat 
had been ordered or was a result of panic. 
Said Jawed Hussein, 21, a Pakistani cap- 








Northern Alliance soldiers 
advancing on Kabul 


6¢I never thought]! 


Abandoning tanks and heavy weapons, 
they stole an estimated 800 cars for their 
getaway. Destinations varied: some 
headed toward Maidanshahr, Ghazni and 
the southwest; others, south toward Log- 
ar province; and still others, east toward 
Jalalabad and the al-Qaeda stronghold of 
Tora Bora in Nangarhar province. 

Before they left, one armed group hit 
the main money exchange at the Serai-i- 
Shahzadah near the Kabul River; another, 
the National Bank on Pashtunistan 
Square. Private homes were also robbed, 


tured by the Alliance: “Everybody was | although Mohammed Yama Sharifi, a staff 
and mortar, had tapered off shortly be- | running to save his own skin.” Or driving. | member at a hospital run by the Milan- 
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see the Taliban leave without a fight. 


—Mohammed Zahir, Kabul taxi driver 


based charity Emergency, noted that 
“some of [the marauders] said they were 
Taliban, but in reality they were just local 
criminals using the Taliban’s name to cash 
in on the chaos.” 

Battlefield losses were not the only 
thing fueling their flight. On Monday 
night, low-flying American helicopter 
gunships hovered over the darkened city, 
raining rockets on Taliban targets. “The 
sky seemed full of them,” says Gino Strada, 
Emergency’s director in Kabul. There were 
several direct hits: one, on a car, killing 
three Taliban soldiers inside and several 
civilians in a nearby house; and another on 





a pickup truck, which burst into flame and | 


flipped, killing eight armed Arab fighters. 
Even before the sun rose Tuesday 
morning, the Alliance had resumed its ad- 
vance, a triumphal convoy of jeeps, trucks 
and tanks rumbling toward Kabul. Occa- 
sionally the victors discovered an enemy 
straggler: Western journalists intervened 
to save the life of a young, beardless suspect 
whom Alliance soldiers had dragged out of 
a small hut and were beating furiously. As 
the advance swept on, he was left on the 
ground, not seriously wounded but para- 
lyzed with fear, staring into the dawn sky. 
At 6:30 a.m. troops led by Alliance Gener- 
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al Gul Haidar were the first to arrive, halt- 
ing at the city outskirts in accordance with 
assurances to the international communi- 
ty. For several hours they held back, the Al- 
liance’s Kabul commander Bismillah Khan 
presiding over an ever growing traffic jam, 
enforcing the halt with sharp orders and 
the occasional well-placed punch. 

Several Western reporters, including 
TiME’s, made their way into town before 
the Alliance and encountered scenes of 
both celebration and violence. In the 
Taimani district, jubilant crowds, giddy 
with relief that the fighting had passed 
them by, cheered foreigners, flew once 
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banned kites and joyrode in their cars. 
From the back of one, a pretty teenage 
girl, her burka thrown off, laughed and 
waved. Said cabdriver Mohammed Za- 
hir: “I never thought I'd see the Taliban 
leave without a fight.” 

The overnight evaporation of the Tal- 
iban left a yawning power vacuum. In 
some areas local militias formed to pre- 
vent looting, with greater or lesser suc- 
cess. In central Pashtunistan Square, a 
standoff developed outside the National 
Bank when one group equipped with 
automatic rifles and a grenade launcher 
argued furiously with would-be looters 
bearing small arms and swords. Weapons 
were leveled, and bystanders sprinted for 
cover before the situation defused. Said 
Mohammed Rafi, 23, a mechanic: “We've 
had 23 years of war. People are desper- 
ately poor, and a lot of guns have been 
unearthed or taken from Taliban posts. 
The sooner government troops get here 
and take control, the better.” 

Elsewhere there was gunplay and 
brutal mob justice. A pair of Arab ji- 
hadists barricaded themselves in a tiny 
kitchen of a house near the airport and 
fought off armed locals for an hour before 
crying out the Shahadah (“There is no 
god but God, and Muhammad is his 
Prophet”) and killing themselves with 
their own grenades. In Shahr-i-Nao, 
three Arabs and three Pakistanis, un- 
aware that their comrades had aban- 
doned the city, emerged from an office at 





dawn and were plunged into a protracted 
fire fight with residents, who finally pre- 
vailed. Several, screaming “Death to Pak- 
istan!” jumped into a dry, concrete water 
channel where two soldiers lay wounded 
and began to kick them. Others pulled 
TIME’s correspondent forward to watch 
as a civilian, his face contorted with ha- 
tred, fired short bursts from a Kalash- 
nikov rifle into the still heaving chests of 
the wounded. Another man used his 
knife to gouge out the eyes of the third, 
mortally wounded foreigner. 

By 11 a.m., although the Alliance’s ar- 
mor remained behind, the first of 2,000 
armed police in distinctive charcoal gray 
uniforms were taking up positions at key 
intersections across the city, backed by 
army units. By evening the number of 
security forces in and around the city had 
swelled to 6,000. As the sun set on a Tal- 
iban-free Kabul for the first time in five 
years, a pickup truck, blaring long-banned 
Afghan music, slowly circled Pashtunistan 
Square. Men crowded onto its bed, clap- 
ping and dancing into the night. a 
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/ALEX PERRY 


Mass Slaughter 
Of the Taliban's 
Foreign Jihadists | 


ONE OF THE FIRST WEST- 

ern reporters to reach 
Mazar-i-Sharif, I was ushered 

into the home of Ustad 

Atta Mohammed, the Northern Alliance 
commander who—along with warlords 
Rashid Dostum and Haji Mohammed 
Mohaqiq—had taken the city a few days 
before. An ethnic Tajik, Atta, 37, is a 
bearded giant given to joking and easy 
small talk. He invited me to sit on his car- 
pet and share a meal of qabeli, the Afghan 
national dish of rice, raisins, mutton, carrots 
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and onions. In the past week, he has estab- 
lished himself as the unofficial mayor of 
Mazar, presiding over meetings of tribal el- 
ders and hearing pleas for increased secu- 
rity. He and his men have the city, but as 
they consolidated control, they massacred 
100 Pakistani Taliban fighters who were 
trying to surrender—and then watched as 
12 of their own mullahs, on a peace mission 
to the Taliban resisters, were executed 
while clutching their holy texts. In retalia- 
tion, the Alliance soldiers then slaughtered 
the rest of the resisters. 

As Atta and his security chief, Wasiq, 
described how Mazar had been taken, it 
became clear that this fighting had fin- 
ished only hours before I arrived. They 
told me about Sultan Raziya, a girls’ 
school in the southeast part of the city, 
where Pakistani “tourists,” as they called 
them, had held out until late Tuesday. 
Reports of a massacre there had filtered 
out of Mazar the weekend before. “Many 
people died there,” said Wasiq. “We had 











to kill many.” I asked if I could visit the 
site. Wasiq smiled and said I would have 
to get permission from Atta. 

As we approached Sultan Raziya the 
next morning, a Red Cross team was sifting 
the rubble and transferring bodies and 
pieces of bodies onto a flatbed tractor trail- 


er. The stench of death hung across the | 


ruins. The team concentrated on intact 
bodies that could be lifted by the arms and 
legs. There had been more than 300 of 
them so far. With Atta’s permission, | was 
given free rein to climb through the rub- 
ble, stepping past corpse after corpse, 
many of them dismembered. Elsewhere, 
fire had reduced everything—furniture, 
clothing, people—to ash. 

In interviews with Atta, Wasiq and 
dozens of their men and civilian eyewit- 
nesses from the neighborhood around 
the school, I was able to piece together a 
full account of what happened. 

On Friday, Nov. 9, the Taliban com- 
manders of Mazar-i-Sharif abandoned the 


APN AGE Relief workers 
load up a truck with 
bodies of the dead 


city, handing the Northern Alliance its first 
victory of the ground war. But there was no 
room in the Taliban’s high-powered pickup 
trucks for the 900 fighters they had brought 
across the country from Pakistan. In a pat- 
tern that was to be repeated in other be- 
sieged cities in the coming days, when Al- 
liance troops entered, they found the streets 
of Mazar deserted except for pockets of 
foreign soldiers who had nowhere to run to. 
Red Cross officials say they picked up 131 
bodies around the city Saturday morning. 
At Sultan Raziya, where the Pakistanis 
had set up their garrison, the soldiers re- 
fused to surrender. Alliance troops met a 
lethal volley of automatic-weapons fire 
from every side of the two-story building. 
They called in American fighter-bombers— 
guided by spotters on the ground—which 
scored two direct hits on the front of the 
school Saturday afternoon. Windows were 
blown out a quarter of a mile away. Hun- 
dreds of Pakistanis died in the explosions. 
The Pakistanis who had survived the 
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| 6¢ Many 
‘people died 


there. We had 
‘to kill many. 


—Wasigq, Northern Alliance security chief 


air strike—bloodied, demoralized and re- 
alizing that their Taliban masters had 
abandoned them—debated whether to 
surrender. Eyewitnesses say that a crowd 
gathered outside the walls of the school 
compound, shouting at the Taliban sol- 
diers to give themselves up. Others, most- 
ly Shi'ite Muslims, demanded that Al- 
liance troops revenge the Sunni Taliban 
takeover of the city three years before, 
when the Taliban marched some 6,000 
people into the desert in groups of 50 or 
60 and mowed them down with AK-47s. 
Inside, the Pakistanis could hear the 
shouts of “Kill the tourists!” But they 
shouted back that they were coming out to 
be arrested. Alliance soldiers waited until 
more than 100 had emerged, eyewitness- 
es say, then opened fire. Most of the Tal- 
iban soldiers were cut down as they 
walked. A handful fought back, scaled the 
walls and escaped into the city. The Al- 
liance troops gave chase, shooting them as 
they ran through the streets and pursuing 
them into nearby houses. The Taliban took 
several families hostage; eyewitnesses said 
an unknown number died in the cross fire. 
As dawn broke on Sunday, Red Cross 
| workers began picking up the first of 80 
bodies in the streets and homes around 
Sultan Raziya. The Alliance comman- 
ders turned their attention back on the 
school, where up to 600 Pakistanis were 
still barricaded inside. Throughout the 
day, there were sporadic exchanges of 
gunfire. On Monday, the Alliance com- 
manders decided to allow 12 local mul- 
lahs to try to persuade the Pakistanis to 
surrender. In the afternoon the group 
approached the school armed only with 
copies of the Koran. “Surrender, surren- 
der, surrender, brother Muslims!” they 
shouted. “Follow the book of peace!” 
Suddenly, automatic gunfire erupted 
from the shattered windows. The mul- 
lahs fell where they stood, clutching their 
holy books. “Now we had to kill them all,” 
says Atta’s ground commander, Saeed 
Mohammed Zaki, 30, surveying the 
schoolyard battlefield, his turban 
wrapped across his nose and mouth. 
Advancing under a hail of fire on 
Monday afternoon, Alliance troops 
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Northern 
Alliance fighters, trying 
to take Kunduz last 
week, flee after walking 
into a Taliban trap : 


scaled the walls and ran to within a few | 
yards of the building. From there, they 
fired a barrage of grenades in through the 
windows. After a few hours of fierce fight- 
ing, Alliance soldiers soaked the outside 
walls of the school with gasoline and ig- 
nited it. “The fires burned all night,” says 
a local resident. “I could see them from 
my house. We all shouted at the Pakista- 
nis to surrender.” Adds Zaki: “We were 
able to kill or injure most of them. I don’t 
know why they kept fighting.” Some of 
the Pakistanis did run out of the building 
and did lay their weapons on the ground 
to be taken prisoner. But others were shot 
the moment they stepped outside. Losing 
patience as Tuesday came with the school 
still uncaptured, Dostum and Atta ordered 
their men to storm the building at all costs. 
So Alliance forces made a final ferocious 
push. In the afternoon, the guns inside fell 
silent, and Alliance troops entered what 
was left of the smoldering school. But the | 
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resistance still was not finished; when Red 
Cross workers began carting away the bod- 
ies on Wednesday, three injured Pakistanis 
hiding in a ditch outside the building 


opened fire. Alliance soldiers patrolling the | 


area swiftly dispatched them. In all, Atta’s 
troops had taken 175 prisoners; Dostum’s, 
150. The Red Cross said it had recovered 
close to 400 bodies from the burned-out 
building. Workers ferried the corpses, 
dusted in ghostly white, into the desert to 
be buried in mass graves. Mohaqiq’s force 
of ethnic Hazara Shi‘ites, who had borne 
the brunt of the Taliban's murderous rule, 
would not specify how many captives they 
took or what had happened to them. But 
some 200 of the 900 Taliban fighters re- 
mained unaccounted for. 

Atta is keeping his prisoners locked in 
a former cotton warehouse on the south- 
western outskirts of Mazar. There, the 
Pakistanis tell a uniform tale of deception. 
Mullahs in Pakistan told them Americans 
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were fighting against brother Muslims in 
Afghanistan and that it was their duty to 
join the jihad. “The mullahs cheated us,” 
says Saeed Hanif Mohammed, 60, a mem- 
ber of the fundamentalist Pakistani militia 
Harkat-ul-Mujahideen. “A lot of people 
died, but we couldn’t care about them— 
we had to save ourselves.” He pauses. “I 
just want to go home.” The Northern Al- 
liance guards say barefoot Mohammed 
Haji Meer, 55, was one of the Pakistani 
commanders. “All these people are Mus- 
lims,” he says, gesturing at his jailers. “Of 
course we regret coming here. The Tal- 
iban just left us—the people who wanted to 
fight thought they would be coming back.” 

The prisoners take pains not to criti- 
cize their captors, who give them food, 
water and medicine—and have the pow- 
er to execute them. “We don’t want to kill 
them,” says Atta. “But maybe some of 
them who killed people—we will have to 
kill them.” a 








KUNDUZ/TERRY MCCARTHY 


A Volatile State 
Of Siege After a 
Taliban Ambush 


. POCKED WITH SHELL CRAT- 

ers and fretted with tank 

tracks, the road from Talo- 

qan to Kunduz was empty of 

civilian traffic. In the ditches were the 
bombed remains of Jeeps, tanks and ar- 
mored personnel carriers. Now and then 
a truck jounced past carrying Northern 
Alliance soldiers to the Kunduz front, 
which had settled into a tense standoff 
between Alliance and Taliban forces. In- 
side Kunduz were some 6,000 Taliban 


a. oe 


and al-Qaeda troops, many of 
them Arab, Chechen or Pakista- 
ni holy warriors with no place 
in this world left to go. They had 
retreated into Kunduz after be- 
ing routed at Mazar-i-Sharif 
and Taloqan. Now they were 
surrounded by an estimated 
10,000 Alliance men who had 
cut off all roads out of the city, 
and they were willing to die. 
Kunduz last week became a 
showplace for the trickery and 
betrayal at the heart of Afghan 
warfare. On Monday the North- 
ern Alliance commander, Mo- 
hammed Dawood Khan, was 
expecting a rout. His troops 





were chasing Taliban soldiers 
down the road from Talogan to 
Kunduz, and a key Taliban 
commander had promised to 
defect. The Taliban's hard-core 
Arab fighters, however, had 
other ideas. As Dawood’s troops 
got out of their trucks at the vil- 
lage of Bangi, about 30 miles 
east of Kunduz, they were am- 
bushed by Taliban forces hid- 
den in the village. As the ad- 
vancing Alliance column turned 
> on its tail and fled, with some 
; trucks crashing into one anoth- 
© er and others running over sol- 

diers in the panic to escape, at 
least 30 Alliance soldiers were killed, ac- 
cording to local commanders. 

By midweek the Taliban had dug in 
along a ridge at Selbur, three miles west of 
Bangi, and the village, emptied of its pop- 
ulation of farmers, had become an eerie 
no-man’s-land. In the last half-mile up to 
Bangi, the sides of the road were heavily 
mined, a red rock every two or three yards 
marking mines the Alliance troops had 
found before their retreat. 

Inside Kunduz, the Taliban leaders, 
including top commander Mirza Nasri 
saw they had no way out and began to ne- 
gotiate a deal with the Alliance. But the 
Arab and Chechen al-Qaeda troops op 
posed any surrender; they wanted to 
fight. On Tuesday a group of about 200 
Taliban soldiers seemed to be giving 
themselves up to the Alliance near Ban- 
gi. “Some raised their hands, but others 
had guns, and they killed several of our 
soldiers,” said General Pir Mohammed 
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all the foreigners. 99 


—Pir Mohammed Khaksar, Northern Alliance commander 


Khaksar, a front-line Alliance comman- 
der from Taloqan. There were also re- 
ports that three Arabs had pretended to 
surrender to Alliance troops in the town 
of Dasht-i-Archi in the north of Kunduz 
province. When Alliance soldiers ap- 
proached them to take their weapons, the 
Arabs detonated the bombs strapped to 
their bodies, killing themselves and five 
Alliance soldiers. Like other Alliance 
generals, Khaksar has now ordered his 
men not to take any chances with the 
so-called Arab Afghans. “I told my men 
to kill all the foreigners,” he said. 

Leaders on both sides wanted to avoid 
a bloodbath, so surrender negotiations 
continued. On Thursday Dawood claimed 
the Pakistani air force had begun flying 
planes into Kunduz on Tuesday night to 
evacuate “military personnel,” meaning 
some of the Pakistani volunteers. Northern 
Alliance commanders tried to arrange a 
deal to end the standoff, possibly by flying 
out more of the foreign Taliban militants, 
although it was unlikely that the U.S. 
would allow it. On Saturday U.S. planes 
bombed Taliban positions around Kun- 
duz from 8:30 a.m. until 4:30 p.m., the 
most sustained bombardment in that 
area since the beginning of the campaign. 

For some Taliban members, the cam- 
paign was already over. Captured by the 
Northern Alliance, they were crowded 
into an eight-cell, dirt-floor jailhouse in 
Taloqan, where they waited, fearing for 
their lives. Aziz, a tall, moon-faced Arab 
warrior in a dirty blue shalwar kameez, 
squatted on the floor of his cell, pulling at 
his hair and muttering in Arabic, “Osama 
bin Laden is God.” He repeated it again 
and again and said nothing else; he was 
either deranged or doing a good job of 
pretending. The prison commander, 
Awaz Mohammed, said Aziz was merely 
acting that way in hope that his captors 
would take pity and take no action against 
him—a sort of ad hoc insanity defense. 
“These are the gifts that Osama has sent 
to Afghanistan,” said Mohammed. 

In the same cell was a timid Paki- 
stani named Mahsood Ali, 22. Three 
weeks ago, he came from Peshawar with 
three friends to fight the jihad against 
the Americans. Now his friends are dead, 
and Ali hugged his knees to his chest and 
rocked on the soles of his feet. “I think I 
made a mistake coming to Afghanistan,” 
he said. Es 
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CAN THE AFGHANS COME 


TOGETHER? 


Unity looks far away as rival pretenders to 
power seize fiefdoms all across the country 


By JOHANNA MC GEARY 


N AFGHANISTAN THE HARDEST THING 

is to know whom you can trust. On 

Wednesday, Taliban fleeing their 

frontier stronghold of Jalalabad hand- 

ed over the city to a fellow Pashtun, 

former governor Younis Khalis. Once 
ensconced, he warned the nearby North- 
ern Alliance, dominated by non-Pashtuns, 
to keep out. But no sooner had the shoot- 
ing stopped when three Pashtun rivals 
rushed in from Peshawar leading armed 
units hastily assembled from Afghan ref- 
ugee camps to proclaim themselves the 
new warlords of the eastern provinces. 
“It’s just like the bad ol’ days,” sighed a 
U.N. official. In a country in which loyal- 
ty rarely runs further than the next town 
and power is always personal, the flight of 
the Taliban left a golden chance for every 
old warlord to roar back. 

The U.S.-led coalition, the U.N. and 
Afghanistan’s next-door neighbors all 
scrambled to hold things together, but 
diplomacy needs a kick start. Despite 
weeks of prodding Afghan factional lead- 
ers to form a single broad-based authority 
to take over from the Taliban, nothing was 
ready last week to fill the sudden void. 
Now a bewildering number of pretenders 
to power are creating new “facts on the 
ground,” foreclosing the possibility of an 
orderly post-Taliban succession. 

Though local leaders wield consider- 
able power, in Afghan tradition whoever 
rules Kabul rules the country—nominally, 
anyway. So when Northern Alliance forces 
settled triumphantly into the capital's va- 
cated ministries and military barracks, 
despite a promise not to occupy the na- 
tion’s symbolic center, it set off a free-for- 
all by leaders seeking their own patch. 
The notorious Uzbek general, Abdul Ra- 
shid Dostum, whose record of atrocities 
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and betrayals alienated every other fac- 
tion, had already set up shop in Mazar-i- 
Sharif. In Herat old allies begged former 
chieftain Ismail Khan, a Tajik with ties to 
Iran, to “come on in” before someone 
else took the city, and he did. 

Down south, local and exiled Pashtun 
commanders vied to snap up pieces of 
their tribal heartland. Hamid Karzai, who 
is based in Peshawar and who had evad- 
ed Taliban capture for six weeks while he 
clandestinely stirred up rebellion with 
cid help, headed toward Kandahar from 
the north. Ghul Agha Sherzai, a former 
Kandahar governor kicked out by the Tal- 
iban, moved on the city from the south. 
Both are keen to persuade Taliban com- 
manders it is better to surrender to fellow 
Pashtuns than vengeful northern hordes. 

Pashtun exiles and foreign diplomats 
nudged the former King to step in as a 
figurehead, but from his comfortable vil- 
la in Rome, Mohammed Zahir Shah, 87, 
decided that “the situation was not con- 
ducive” yet to going home. He accused 
the Northern Alliance of bad faith in tak- 
ing over the capital. Alliance political 
chief Burhanuddin Rabbani—the coun- 
try’s pre-Taliban President, still officially 
recognized by the U.N.—reclaimed his 
old job in Kabul, evidently in no hurry to 
share power. The King, he announced, is 
welcome back only as a private citizen. 

In the streets of Kabul, jubilation is giv- 
ing way to anxiety as residents take a long, 
nervous look at their liberators. The popu- 
lace has not forgotten the terrible years of 
Northern Alliance misrule from 1992 to 
1996, when these same factions viciously 
turned their guns on one another, shelling 
the city to rubble and butchering residents 
as they fought for exclusive power. Or how 
the bloody chaos paved the way for the 
strict law-and-order reign of the Taliban. 
Kabul’s exhausted people fear that it is only 
























































SHIFTING ALLIES: Haji Qadeer, the 
pre-Taliban governor of Jalalabad, 
greets Pashtun leaders who now 
seek to share control of the city 

















FRACTIOUS FACTIONS 
GRAB FOR POWER 


As the Taliban melts away, a host 
of rival warlords are seizing old 

fiefdoms, threatening to 
plunge Afghanistan into 
fratricidal bloodshed all 
over again 
























































Hamid Karzai 
Legendary Tajik Operating with 
Pashtun exile 
moves on the 


recaptures city 
he held against 
the Soviets for 














































general with a record 
of betrayal retakes his 
stronghold 
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The Tajik Northem 
Alliance political boss 
reciaims the 
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a matter of time before the victors start bat- 
tling over the spoils again. 

At the center of the post-Taliban up- 
heaval is the fundamental divide be- 
tween Afghanistan’s main ethnic com- 
munities: the Uzbeks and Tajiks who 
predominate in the north and the Pash- 
tun in the south and east. The past 22 
years of ceaseless war have only intensi- 
fied tribal animosity. Now the Pashtun 
majority suspects that the swaggering 
Northern Alliance aims to convert its mil- 
itary victories into political dominance. 

Nor is the problem just Afghanistan’s 
warlords; it’s also the neighbors. Half a 
dozen surrounding states jockey for in- 
fluence. Russia and Iran see strategic ad- 
vantages in supporting the Northern Al- 
liance. Pakistan, which despises the 
Alliance for its past misrule, dreads the 
possibility of the group’s controlling a 
new Afghan government. Islamabad is in 
a state of shock over the rapidity with 
which its longtime enemies gobbled up 
two-thirds of Taliban-held territory and 
blames the U.S. for not holding them 
back. “What is left for the others, anyway? 
Crumbs?” complains a Pakistani official. 

As the situation remained dangerous- 
ly fluid, the allies rushed in foreign troops 
to bring some semblance of security to 
liberated zones. Busy with combat oper- 
ations and sensitive to the perception it 
aspires to be an occupier, the U.S. dele- 
gated peacekeeping to others. British 
special forces landed Friday to take con- 
trol of Bagram airfield north of Kabul and 
deploy around the capital. French troops 
were en route to secure another key air 
base at Mazar. But both powers hope to 
turn over long-term security as quickly as 
possible to a multinational Muslim force 
led by Turkey. Meanwhile, U.N. special 
envoy Lakhdar Brahimi is pressing all 
factions to convene as early as this week 
to draw up a peaceful power-sharing 
arrangement. The U.S. doesn’t want to 
play its hand too obviously, but heavy ex- 
ternal guidance will be needed if Afghan- 
istan’s warlords are to stop acting like 
killers and start thinking like statesmen. 

How well the U.S. coalition succeeds 
in uniting Afghans could ultimately hinge 
on such simple things as how quickly 
food and medicine reach the millions in 
need. “Getting aid in is the way to stabi- 
lize the situation,” says a British defense 
official. The most persuasive tool the allies 
have is to show Afghans that a better life 
lies ahead if their leaders cooperate with 
the international community and com- 
promise in their politics. —With reporting 
by Hannah Bloch and Tim McGirk/Islamabad, 
Massimo Calabresi/Washington and J.F.O. 
McAllister/London 
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The White House wants to try terrorists in secret. 
Is this really in America’s best interest? 


By JOSH TYRANGIEL 


N HIS SEPT. 20 SPEECH BEFORE A 
joint session of Congress, President 
Bush described America’s new enemy 
with uncharacteristically careful locu- 
tion. Not wanting to grant al-Qaeda 
members the holy-warrior status they so 
fervently asserted for themselves, Bush 
painted them as thugs—criminals who 
had hijacked Islam as well as American 
planes. “Al-Qaeda is to terror,” said the 
President, “what the Mafia is to crime.” 
When Bush dropped the language of pre- 
cision to indulge in a rhetorical flourish- 
“Whether we bring our enemies to jus- 
tice or bring justice to our enemies, 
justice will be done”—it was understood 
to be merely that: a flourish, not policy. 
Suddenly, surprisingly, the hour of 
justice is approaching. Since Sept. 20, the 
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sharpest legal minds in the White House 
and Department of Justice have been 
working to turn the President's poetic ab- 
straction into specific judicial doctrine. 
What they have cooked up for al-Qaeda 
and other terrorists is undeniably shrewd 
and, to civil libertarians, profoundly chill- 
ing. Last week Bush signed the results of 
the legal labor—a military order allowing 
foreign nationals suspected of terrorism 
to be judged, at the discretion of the Pres- 
ident, by special military tribunals. The 
proceedings, whose exact rules will be set 
on a case-by-case basis by Defense Sec- 
retary Donald Rumsfeld, can be secret. 
They may take place in the U.S. or 
abroad. Hearsay can be used as evidence. 
The defendant has neither the absolute 
right to challenge the evidence against 
him nor the right to hear it. He may not 
have access to the lawyer of his choice. 
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TICE FOR... 


MARTIAL JUSTICE Tribunals 
were last used in WW Il, when 
Nazi saboteurs (at the center is 
an unidentified Army officer) 
were tried in a room that now 
houses the Department of 
Justice’s office of legal counsel 








Guilt need not be proved beyond a rea- 
sonable doubt. The verdict need not be 
unanimous. Executions are allowed. 
There may not be provision for appeal. 
Legally, at least, the terrorists have their 
wish. They are soldiers after all 

Do the ends—speedy, secure trials 
that protect classified intelligence—really 
justify the authoritarian means? Bush 
Administration lawyers answered yes, 
without a lot of debate. American terror 
trials are slow and potentially dangerous 
for juries and judges, they argued. They 
complained that despite the recent con- 
victions of Sheik Omar Abdel Rahman 
and Ramzi Ahmed Yousef (who bombed 
the World Trade Center in 1993) and 
Timothy McVeigh, terror cases are hard 
to win. Trials can be closed to present 
classified information, but intelligence 
officers, not their secret sources, take the 
stand, and their testimony can be chal- 
lenged as hearsay. In criminal court, say 
Administration officials, the U.S. would 
be forced to choose between exposing 
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extremely sensitive sources and tactics 
used to get the evidence necessary for a 
conviction, and dropping the case. “For 
the benefit of the public,” said an official, 
“those are situations we didn’t want to be 
confronted with.” 

The idea of military commissions 
had no shortage of conservative legal 
sponsors in the Bush entourage. Former 
Attorney General William Barr men- 
tioned tribunals to the White House and 
the Department of Justice shortly after 
Sept. 11; George Terwilliger, 
a former Justice official, did 
the same. On Sept. 28, John 
Dean—yes, that John Dean— 
posted an article on the In- 
ternet announcing he had 
passed the idea on to Justice. 
In any event, tribunals were 
already literally under the 
noses of Administration law- 
yers. During World War II, 
room 5235 of what is now 
the office of legal counsel at 
the Department of Justice 
housed one of the last such 
trials. It ended with death 
sentences for six of eight 
Nazi saboteurs who arrived 
in America via submarine. A 
plaque commemorates the 
event. 

Many of the lawyers— 
including deputy assistant at- 
torney general John Yoo and 
Tim Flanigan, deputy White 
House counsel—clerked for 
conservative Supreme Court 
Justices. They felt that offshore 
military tribunals would be 
upheld without much prob- 
lem. In the absence of a full- 
scale domestic war, tribunals 
on American soil were less 
likely to survive a Supreme Court chal- 
lenge. That’s because the courts have 
greatly expanded the rights of criminal de- 
fendants in the 50 years since such tri- 
bunals were held. 

But the White House was determined 
to give the plan a shot. Three weeks ago, 
the President and Vice President turned 
up the heat. “It was not moving at the 
speed the President wanted,” says a se- 
nior Administration official. “So the mes- 
sage was sent clearly to get it moving even 
before things started going well [in 
Afghanistan].” 

FBI leaders were not consulted. Had 
they been, some might have objected. 
Long-tenured bureau officials still re- 


member the lambasting they took for 
overstepping constitutional bounds dur- 


ing Watergate. Many believe that tri- | 


bunals, while permissible, undermine 
public confidence in the legal system. 
Nevertheless, their boss, Attorney General 
John Ashcroft, signed on to the order. The 
past few weeks have seen Ashcroft ap- 
prove a suite of gestures—the monitoring 
of attorney-client communications, the 
interviewing of 5,000 uncharged foreign 
nationals on American soil and the 
detention of at least 1,200 mostly uniden- 
tified immigrants—that at best abridge 
defendants’ rights. This latest policy, not 


«<Foreign terrorists who commit war crimes 
against the United States, in my judgment, 
are not entitled to and do not deserve the 
protection of the American Constitution.” 


—Attorney General John Ashcroft 





to mention Ashcroft’s highly quotable en- 
dorsement, which made clear that sus- 
pected terrorists will not benefit from the 
presumption of innocence, brought a re- 
markably diverse chorus of criticism, The 
American Civil Liberties Union, pre- 
dictably, was all over Ashcroft, claiming 
the order was not just a violation of civil 
rights at home but also a detriment to 
American credibility abroad. How can 
we be fighting for the values of our Con- 
stitution against an enemy that abhors 
them, yet ignore those values in pursuing 


| our enemy? Punches also came from the 


right. In a New York Times column titled 
“Seizing Dictatorial Power,” William 
Safire exhorted “conservative iconoclasts 


and card-carrying hard-liners to stand up 
for American values” and oppose the 
plan. 

To enraged members of both parties 
in Congress, the Administration was ex- 
panding Executive power without even 
the courtesy of a phone call. Bush’s ap- 
proval ratings are too high an obstacle to 
climb publicly, but Ashcroft has no such 
protection. (Bad blood lingered between 
Congress and Ashcroft from one of his 
early briefings to House members after 
the attacks; he suggested that if the legis- 
lators had any questions or suggestions, 
they should call an 800 number.) On Fri- 
day, Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee Chairman Patrick 
Leahy, with ranking minority 
member Orrin Hatch, sent 
Ashcroft a terse letter: “We 
= request that you appear be- 
2 fore the committee during 
5 the week after Thanksgiving.” 
* Republican Congressman 

Bob Barr, considerably less 
sanguine, told the Washing- 
ton Post, “I’m not sure we can 
ever satisfy the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s insatiable appetite 
for more power.” 

The reason for speeding 
up the order, which accord- 
ing to one participant took 18 
drafts, is that Justice officials 
believe they have enough ev- 
idence to seek the indictment 
of at least one suspected ter- 
rorist already in detention. 
He is Zacarias Moussaoui, a 
French-Moroccan who was 
arrested last August on immi- 
gration violations and is being 
held in New York City. He 
was not part of the Sept. 11 at- 
tacks, but the FBI believes he 
belongs to another al-Qaeda 
cell. A search of Moussaoui’s 
laptop turned up material 

about crop dusters and aerosol chemical 
dispersal. According to Administration 
sources, charges against Moussaoui have 
not yet been filed because there is a raging 
debate about whether he should be the 
first to sit before a tribunal. More cases 
may be on the way. Says an Administra- 
tion official: “If we thought there were 
just going to be a small handful of people 
tried, it may not have been worth going to 
this trouble.” —With reporting by James 
Carney, John F. Dickerson, Viveca Novak, Elaine 
Shannon and Michael Weisskopt/Washington 
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To read former White House 
Counsel Lloyd Cutler's tribunals 
viewpoint, see time.com 
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With no evidence 
of sabotage in the 
New York City crash, 


the focus shifts to the 
plane and its pilots 


By BILL SAPORITO 


N THE FIRST MOMENTS AFTER AMER- 

ican Airlines Flight 587 went down 

last Monday, the unthinkable seemed 

to be happening again: an airliner 

crashes in New York City, Air Force 

fighters scramble, tunnels are closed, 
the Empire State Building is evacuated, 
and the United Nations is locked down. 
As sirens wailed and hundreds of fire 
fighters converged on the scene, 8 mil- 
lion New Yorkers tensed with a fear that 
they were still in the terrorists’ cross 
hairs. “Be brave ... Stay calm,” urged 
Mayor Rudy Giuliani, reprising a sick- 
eningly familiar role as a dozen homes 
blazed around him. 

Within hours, authorities began to 
downplay terrorism as a possible cause 
of the crash, and the National Trans- 
portation Safety Board—not the FBI— 
took charge of the investigation. “All in- 
formation we have currently is that this 
is an accident,” said NTsB chairwoman 
Marion Blakey on Monday—and every 
day throughout the week. For many 
families, though, what was no longer un- 
thinkable still became unbearable: an 
Airbus 300 jet on its way to Santo Do- 
mingo in the Dominican Republic con- 
vulsed in midair, flinging away its tail 
and engines and augering into the Rock- 
away Peninsula in Queens, just across Ja- 
maica Bay from John F. Kennedy Inter- 
national Airport. The crash killed all 260 
people on board and five on the ground— 
the worst toll for a U.S. carrier since an- 
other American flight crashed in Chicago 
in 1979, killing 275—and it set ablaze sev- 
eral blocks of the seaside community of 
Belle Harbor. 

In the gruesome recalibration of ca- 
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tastrophe that we have made since Sept. 11, 
the assumption that Flight 587 was an ac- 
cident brought some measure of relief to 
the city and the nation. Yet days later, relief 
turned to apprehension across a country 
poised for its busiest week in the air. How 
did a jetliner with a solid safety record, 
maintained by the nation’s biggest airline 
and flown in perfect weather by two expe- 
rienced pilots, break into pieces less than 
3 min. after takeoff? What would cause the 
tail of a plane that has been thoroughly 
tested for years to snap off? Was this a sin- 
gular event, or are American’s 34 remain- 
ing A300s susceptible? 
The answers will not 
be known for months, but 
in the meantime the Fed- 
eral Aviation Administra- 
tion late last week began 
to focus on the rudder- 
and-tail assembly, which 
is made of a carbon-fiber 
composite rather than the 
metal used in most jets. 
The FAA ordered an in- 
spection of the tail section 
of all Airbus 300s as well 
as the smaller 310s. Amer- 
ican is the only U.S. pas- 


senger airline to fly 
A300s, although UPS and 
FedEx also use them. 


FLIGHT 587 WAS FULL WHEN IT LEFT J.F.K. 
at 9:14 a.m., in contrast to the half-empty 
planes leaving from much of the country. 
Dominicans may move to the U.S. for a 
better life, but they love their homeland, 
and AA 587 was a virtual shuttle service 
between those two worlds. It was highly 
profitable for American, because it had 
no direct competition. It was filled with 
families such as Mariana and Lasar Flo- 
res and their son Isaiah, 2, on their way to 
visit Mariana’s sister. And there was Ra- 
mona Pimentel, on her way home from a 
visit to New York City, where she had 
worked for many years. 

The takeoff to the northwest into a 
gentle breeze was uneventful. The plane 
banked left over the bay on its way 
south. But soon Captain Edward States 


and First Officer Sten Molin knew they | 


were in trouble. On the plane’s cockpit 
voice recorder, investigators heard the 
plane shudder once, 107 sec. into the 
flight, then a second time 14 sec. later. 
Something had caused the airliner to 
wobble, and the pilots tried to straighten 
it out. A few seconds later, the A300 was 
knocked sideways, viciously, twice from 


one direction and then from the oppo- 
site side. 

As the pilots struggled to control the 
jet, it banked steeply to the left, the nose 
pitching down 30°. The voice recorder 
continues for a few more seconds, and 
the pilots are overheard trying to cope 
with the careening aircraft, but at some 
point the tail ripped loose, the engines 
most likely soon after. The pilots “had no 
idea what happened,” says former NTSB 
investigator Chuck Leonard. “There’s no 
signal that comes on saying TAIL GONE.” 
Leonard speculates that the missing tail 
produced the whiplike swings. “The aero- 
dynamic forces must have been prepos- 
terously wild,” he says. 





One of the jet’s GE engines 
fell in a driveway. The engines were 


suspect at first but didn't malfunction 





These gyrations were noted by eye- 
witnesses on the ground. “It sounded like 
the Concorde,” says Dan Sugrue, an em- 
ployee of the energy company KeySpan, 
who was eating breakfast in a diner near 
the crash site. The sound made him turn, 
and he saw the still ascending plane as it 
started to “ride sideways,” losing what 
appeared to be a piece of a wing, a sight 
other eyewitnesses reported. “And then 
just, boom, straight down into the 
ground,” Sugrue says. 


Initially, investigators suspected trou- | 


ble with the General Electric engines that 
had landed a block apart, one on a boat 
parked in a driveway, the other in a gas sta- 
tion, barely missing the pumps. But in- 
spectors found no signs that the engines 
had failed or ingested birds or thrown a 
turbine blade through the cowling. Then, 
late on the afternoon of the crash, the Coast 
Guard fished the jet’s vertical stabilizer— 
the upright part of the tail—out of the bay. 
Television reporters kept noting that the 
tail seemed curiously undamaged. 





They were wrong. The tail and rud- 
der assembly was severely damaged 
where it connected with the fuselage. 
(The rudder is the thin, vertical part that 
runs along the back of the tail and keeps 

| the plane flying straight.) When the 
A300 got too far sideways, aerodynamic 
forces apparently tore the tail and rud- 
der off the plane like a page yanked 
from a book. The same forces popped 
the engines off their pylons. 


THE TRAGEDY TRAUMATICALLY LINKED TWO 
neighborhoods at opposite ends of a 
city whose history is shaped by an ever- 
shifting tide of immigrant groups. The jet 
struck Belle Harbor, a little seaside par- 
adise separated by water 
from the city’s hubbub, 
and jealously guarded by 
its residents. It’s a place 
teeming with cops, fire 
fighters and other civil 
servants, many descend- 
ed from Irish immigrants 
who began arriving after 
the Civil War. 

The World Trade 
Center attacks hit Belle 
Harbor hard. Some 70 
residents—firemen, cops, 
traders at Cantor Fitzger- 
ald—perished in the dis- 
aster. A number of them 
worshipped at St. Fran- 
cis church, where Mass 
was being said when the plane hit near- 
by. “I had been to, I think, 10 funerals 
there,” said Giuliani. After extinguish- 
ing the last of the burning houses, four 
firemen, still in full gear, walked a few 
blocks north to pay their respects at the 
home of Richie Allen, a comrade who 
died in the Trade Center and whose 
memorial service was held just three 
days before the American crash. 

Carole Keller, a teacher whose 
| house sits a few blocks from the crash 
site, feared for her daughter Suzanne, 
who had been scheduled to leave J.F.K. 
at 7:15 a.m. with her new husband for a 
honeymoon in Antigua. Suzanne’s wed- 
ding was originally set for Sept. 14, but 
was postponed because the guest list 
was full of firemen and police officers. 
After several nerve-racking hours glued 
to the television, Keller got a phone call 
confirming her daughter was safe and 
on another flight. 

In Washington Heights, Santa Me- 
jia got no such news. She thought her 
cousin Maria Rodriguez had boarded 
an earlier flight but discovered she was 
on the doomed plane, which left an 
| hour late—delayed by new security 
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An Important Message for People Managing Their Cholesterol 


Recently, some of you may have received incomplete information concerning the benefits 
and risks of NIASPAN® (niacin extended-release tablets). Here are some important facts 
you need to know. 


1. NIASPAN® ¢s approved to treat people with high cholesterol, in combination with a diet 
that lowers cholesterol, after dietary changes and exercise have not lowered cholesterol 
levels enough. NIASPAN® lowers high levels of total and LDL (“bad”) cholesterol and 
triglycerides, and raises low levels of HDL (“good”) cholesterol. 


¢ NIASPAN?® also is approved to reduce the risk of having another non-fatal heart 
attack in people who had already had a heart attack and have high cholesterol. 
NIASPANY is not approved to prevent heart attacks in people with normal 
cholesterol, or in people with high cholesterol who have not had a previous heart attack. 


¢ NIASPAN?® also is approved to be used together with a bile acid binding resin to 
slow the hardening of blood vessels in people who have coronary artery disease and 
high cholesterol. 


2. NIASPAN® has not been approved for use together with statins, such as simvastatin, 
to reduce the risk of cardiac events such as heart attack or stroke. Preliminary data from 
a study of NIASPAN® in combination with a statin suggest that the statin improves 
NIASPAN*’s effects on lowering total and LDL cholesterol. However, using NIASPAN® 
together with a statin may increase the risk of the patient’s muscles starting to break 
down—a serious but rare condition called rhabdomyolysis. People who take NIASPAN® 
and a statin should immediately report any unexplained muscle pain or weakness to their 
healthcare provider. 


3. NIASPAN?® can affect a person’s liver. Because of this, while on NIASPAN® therapy, 
your healthcare provider should regularly monitor how your liver is functioning. This can 
be done by a simple blood test. People with current liver problems, active peptic ulcers, or 
arterial bleeding should not take NIASPAN®. NIASPAN® should be used with caution in 
people who drink large amounts of alcohol. Finally, people should not substitute equivalent 
doses of immediate-release niacin for NIASPAN®, an extended-release form of niacin. 


4. Most people taking NIASPAN?® experience temporary flushing of the skin (a sensation 
of warmth, redness, itching, and/or tingling). ‘This sensation usually occurs at the start 
of therapy or when the dose is changed or increased. Flushing is mild to moderate for 
most people and usually gets better over time. However, some people experience 
more severe and intense flushing. 


We sincerely hope that the above information helps you and your healthcare provider 
decide whether NIASPAN? is appropriate for your individual needs. For more information, 
please refer to the adjoining page of this ad, talk with your doctor, or speak with a 
healthcare professional at Kos Pharmaceuticals, Inc. Please contact our NIASPAN® 

Patient Education Program toll free at 1-888-5-NIASPAN. 
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NIASPAN® Rx Only 
niacin extended-release tablets 


Briet Summary of Prescribing Information 

INDICATIONS AND USAGE: Niacin therapy is indicated as an adjunct to diet when the response to 2 diet restricted 

in saturated fat and cholesterol and other nonpharmacologic measures alone has been inadequate (see also the 

NCEP treatment guideline’) 

1, NIASPAN is indicated as an adjunct to diet for reduction of elevated TC, LDL-C, Apo B and TG levels, and to 
increase HDL-C in patients with primary hypercholesterolemia (heterozygous familial and nontamilial) and maxed 
dyslipidemia (Frederickson Types lla and lib), when the response to an appropiate diet has been inadequate. 

2. in patients with a history of myocardial infarction and hypercholesterolema, niacin is indicated to reduce the risk 
of recurrent nonfatal myocardal wnfarction. 


3. in patients with a history of coronary artery disease (CAD) and hypercholesterolemia, niacin, in combination with 
a bile acid-binding resin, is indicated to slow progression or promote regression of atherosclerotic disease. 

4. MASPAN in combination with a bile acid-binding resin is indicated as an adjunct to diet for reduction of elevated 
TC and LDL-C levels in adult patients with primary hypercholesterolemia (Type lta), when the response to an 
appropriate diet, or diet plus monotherapy, has Deen inadequate. 

Niacin is also indicated 2s adjunctive therapy for treatment of adult patients with very 

WV and V hyperlipidema) who present a risk of pancreatitis and who do not respond 

Gietary effort to control them. 

CONTRAINDICATIONS: NIASPAN is contraindicated in patients with a known to niacin or any 

Component of this medication, significant or unexplained hepatic dysfunction, active peptic ulcer disease, or arterial 
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Interim results from a recently completed, long-term extension study involving more than 700 patients (617 who 
were treated for a mean duration of 50 weeks) showed that less than 1% (4/717) of NASPAN-treated patents with 
formal serum transaminase levels at baseline experienced elevations greater than 3x ULN (one of the four was 
receiving cancomitant HMG-CoA reductase inhibitor therapy) 


Liver tests should be performed on alt patients during therapy with NIASPAN. Serum transaminase levels, including 
AST and ALT (SGOT and SGPT), should be monitored betore treatment begins, every 6 to 12 weeks for the first year, 
and penodicalty thereafter (e.g., at approximately 6-month intervals). Special attention should be paid to patients 
who develop elevated serum transaminase levels, and in these patients, measurements should be repeated 
promptty and then performed more trequently. if the transaminase levels show evidence of progression, particularly 
nse to 3x ULN and are persistent, or if they are associated with symptoms of nausea, fever, and/or malaise, 
the should be discontinued. 
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Caution should also be used when NIASPAN is used in patients with unstable 
myocardial infarction, particularly when such pabents are also receiving vasoactive 
Channel blockers, or adrenergic blocking agents. 

"tai elma acelanesecn ek ie laliiiiaaieiaiiltd 
NIASPAN has been associated with small but statistically significant dose-related reductions in platelet count (mean 
of -11% with 2000mg). In addition, NIASPAN has been associated with small but statistically significant increases 
in prothrombin time (mean of approximately +4%). accordingly, undergoing ‘should be carefully 
evaluated. Caution should be observed when NIASPAN is administered with anticoagulants; 


Administration on an empty stomach is not recommended:—to caretully follow the prescribed 
the recommended titration schedule, in order to minimize side effects (see 
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should be contacted prior to 
‘titration is recommended (see DOSAGE AND ADMINISTRATION in full prescriting information; Table 10}; 
their physician if they are taking vitamins or other nutritional supplements macin or related compounds 
such as nicotmamide (see Drug Interactions);—to notify their physician if symptoms of dizziness occur,—if 
Grabetic, to notity their physician ot changes in blood glucose; —that NIASPAN tablets should not be broken, crushed 
Of chewed, but should be swallowed whole. 

Drug Interactions: HMG-CoA Reductase inhibitors: See WARNINGS, Skeletal Muscle. 

Antitypertensive Therapy: Niacin may potentiate the effects of ganglionic blocking agents and vasoactive Grugs 
resulting in postural hypotension. 

Aspinn: Concomitant aspirin may decrease the metabolic clearance of nicotinic acid. The clinical relevance of this 
finding is unclear. 

Bile Acid Sequestrants: An in vitro study was Carried out investigating the niacin-binding capacity of colestipol and 
cholestyramine. About 98% of available niacin was bound to colestipol, with 10 to 30% binding to cholestyramine. 
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These results suggest that 4 to 6 hours, or as great an interval as possible, should elapse between the ingestion of 
bile acid-binding resins and the administration of NIASPAN. 
Other: Concomitant alcohol or hot drinks may increase the side effects of flushing and pruritus and should be 


avoided around the time of NIASPAN ingestion. Vitamins or other nutritional supplements containing large doses of 
niacin or related compounds such as nicotinamide may potentiate the adverse effects of NIASPAN. 
Drug/Laboratory Test Interactions: Niacin may produce taise elevations in some fluorometric determinations of 
plasma or urinary catecholamines. Niacin may also give false-positive reactions with cupric sulfate solution 
(Benedict's reagent) in unine glucose tests. 

Carci 
solution in 


Nursing Mothers: Niacin has been reported to be excreted in human milk. Because of the potential for serious 
adverse reactions in nursing infants from lipid-altering doses of nicotinic acid, a decision should be made whether 
to discontinue nursing or to discontinue the drug, taking into account the importance of the drug to the mother. No 
studies have been conducted with NIASPAN in nursing mothers. 
Pediatric Use: Safety and effectiveness of niacin therapy in pediatric 
patients (<16 years) have not been established. No studies in patients 
under 21 years-ot-age have been conducted with NIASPAN 

ADVERSE REACTIONS: NIASPAN is well tolerated, adverse 






Spontaneous 
flushing may a'so be accompanied by symptoms of dizziness, tachycardia, 
palpitations, shortness of dreath, sweating, chills, and/or edema, which in 
lrg rrwlege devel sein seo pralgetortgy thoes Sag | 
due to flushing. In comparisons of 


patients who flushed was simitar, fewer flushing episodes were reported by patients who received NIASPAN. 
Following 4 weeks of maintenance therapy at daily doses of 1500mg, the incidence of flushing over the 4-week 
period averaged 8.56 events per patient for IR niacin versus 1.88 following NIASPAN. 


Other adverse events occuring in 5% or greater of patients treated with NIASPAN, at least remotely related to NIASPAN, 
are shown in the table below. 


Treatment-Emergent Adverse Events by Dose Level in >5% of Patients, 
R tely Related to Study Medication 
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Note: Percentages are calculated from the total number of patients in each column, AEs are reported at the lowest 
dose where they occurred. 

1 Pooled results from placebo-controlled studies; for NIASPAN, n=245 and mean treatment duration = 17 weeks. 
tthe . sotoin, ont Soeatiny cuaen re eonade a raconeiendes iy sainionance eh See 
DOSAGE AND ADMINISTRATION in full prescribing information. eee 

s oe different from placebo at p<0.05; Chi-square test (cell sizes>5), Fisher's Exact test 
In general, the incidence of adverse events was higher in women compared to men, 

The following adverse events have also been reported with niacin products, either during clinical tnals or in routine 
patient management. 

Body as a Whole: edema, asthenia, chilis 

Cardiovascular: atrial fiprlation and other cardiac arrhythmias; tachycardia; palpitations; orthostasis; syncope; 


Eye: towe amblyopia, cystoid macular edema 
Gastrointestinal: activaton of pepte ulcers and peptic ulceration; jaundice 


Metabolic: decreased glucose tolerance; gout 

Musculoskeletal, myaiga 

Nervous: izziness, insomnia 

Shin hyper-pigmentation: acanthosis nigricans; maculopapular rash; urticana; dry skin; sweating 
Other. migraine 


Clinical Laboratory Abnormalities: Chemistry; Elevations in serum transaminases (see WARNINGS—Liver 
Dysfunction, LDH, fasting glucose, uric acid, total bilirubin, and amylase; reductions in phosphorus 
Hematology: Slight reductions in platelet counts and prolongation in prothrombin time (see WARNINGS) 
Cenceeaient Thesays: Prebebenry evidence suggeois Wat ie ene towering stteces of IASSESN oa TE nd LOA 
C are enhanced with an HMG-CoA reductase i , €.9., lovastatin, pravastatin, simvastatin, and fluvastatin. 
Additive effects on LDL-C are also seen when niacin is with bile acid-binding resins. (see WARNINGS anc 
PRECAUTIONS, Drug Interactions) 

REFERENCES: 1. Summary of the Second Report of the National Cholesterol Education Program (NCEP) Expert 
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For more information, visit our website at www.niaspan.com 
For more detailed information, please call 1-888-5-NIASPAN or see the full prescribing information. 
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DOOMED 
FLIGHT 


Rockaway 
Peninsula 


The cause of the 
crash of Flight 587 is 
still a myster 


Drie Biceimeite 


9:13:00 a.m. 
Japan Airlines 
Flight 47 takes off 


flight's black boxes show that the aircraft 
shook after hitting the wake of another plane 


Se eeR ca 


Be 


THE FLIGHT PATHS 
Flight 587, an Airbus A300, 
took off less than 2 min. after 
Japan Airlines Flight 47, a 
Boeing 747. The jets’ flight 
paths were about 0.75 mile 
(1.21 km) apart, with Flight 47 


REACTION TO A WAKE 

INCIDENT? 

Shortly after takeoff, experts believe 
Flight 587 encountered 
two swirling vortices of air, 

or wakes, created by 
JAL 47. After the 


Tail fin 


TAIL TROUBLE 


Was it action from the cockpit, a 
flaw in its composite materials 


Rudder 


or a mechanical problem that 
caused the tail fin to snap 
loose? Investigators say it 


should have F] 8) (om (8) 


cruising between 400 ft. and 
1,000 ft. (122 m and 305 m) 
higher than Flight 587 


~ 


Wake from 


JAL 47 


procedures. Many of 
the victims lived in, or 
were tied to, the Dominican communi- 
ty of Washington Heights, atop the 
bluffs north of the Harlem River and 
east of the Hudson. Dominicans are 
recent arrivals, supplanting genera- 
Puerto Ricans Jews 


tions of Italians 


and Irish 


second encounter 
the plane rocked 
sharply from 
side to side, 
then banked 
left and dived 
at a 30° angle 


Washington Heights lost scores of 
residents in the World Trade Center 
attack, and now Flight 587 would add at 
least 40 more to that toll. “There’s no 
sense of security in the community 
said Mejia. Immigration sta- 
tus is a pressing concern for many of 


anymore,” 


the friends and families of the victims. 
Some fear that if they accompany the 
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withstand the wake 





body of a relative to the Dominican Re- 
public, they may not be able to return 
Nor were many in the community con- 
vinced that the crash was an accident 


COMMERCIAL AIRLINERS ARE NOT DE- 
signed to be whipped side to side, 
which left investigators puzzled as to 
how a highly automated jet that is vir- 
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AIR SAFETY 


tually self-correcting got into that fatal 
position. Was it turbulence from the air- 
craft ahead? Some two minutes before 
AA 587 lifted off, a Japan Airlines 747, 
the world’s biggest passenger plane, 
took off from the same runway, headed 
in the same direction. All jets produce a 
vortex of air, a mini-tornado, off each 
wing tip as they travel, and 747s can 
cause serious problems for smaller 
planes trailing in their wake. But the 
A300 is not a small plane, and the vortex 
problems are well known. The Ameri- 
can Airlines plane was farther than the 
prescribed four miles from the JAL 
“heavy,” as wide-body planes are called 
by aviators. One of the American pilots 





noted “wake turbulence” as the doomed 
jet flew through the 747’s slipstream, 
but the force produced by the vortex 
should not have been strong enough to 
push the A300 into peril. An Airbus pi- 
lot told Time: “It’s a heavy behind a 
heavy. The issue of wake turbulence in 
this crash is a red herring.” 

But did the pilots overreact in trying 
to compensate for the slight wake en- 
counter? After the plane shook the sec- 
ond time, co-pilot Molin was working 
the controls, and a voice is heard on the 
plane’s recorder asking for “max power,” 
possibly indicating that the plane was be- 
ginning to stall, or at least slow dramati- 
cally. “You don’t go to max power unless 
you're too slow,” 
says Denny Kelly, 
a former commer- 


| accident investigator. 


cial pilot who is now an independent 
“Why were they 
going too slow? Was it turbulence? 
Something external? Or some problem 
in the cockpit?” 

Both pilots had completed Ameri- 
can’s advanced-maneuvering training 
program, which teaches them how to re- 
cover from unexpected trouble—includ- 
ing wake turbulence from a Boeing 747. 
Both pilots most likely were aware of the 
July 1999 “Industry Training Aid” on pro- 
cedures for recovering from disruptions 
or “upsets” in flight. That study empha- 
sized the need for careful, even delicate 
handling of the controls during an unex- 
pected event. “Too much rudder pres- 





THE VICTIMS 


One Family, Two Tragedies 


aoemi Gullickson was 

late getting home last 

Thursday, and her 

daughter Amanda, 3, 
gazed anxiously out the front 
window of their Staten Island 
apartment. A newly nervous 
child, she turned to the 
cousin taking care of her and 
asked, “Is Mommy in heaven 
now too?" The question was 
brutally reasonable. Amanda's 
father, New York City fire 
department Lieutenant 
Joseph Gullickson, was killed 
on Sept. 11 at the World 
Trade Center. Then last week 
her grandfather José A. 
Pérez died aboard American 
Airlines Flight 587. The little 
girl can’t help fretting: Who 
in her family will be next not 
to come home? 

New York last week was 

a city double struck by 
tragedy, and its fear and 
grief were distilled in the 
story of the Gullicksons. 
During the long, sleepless 
nights, Naoemi says, she 
wonders what are the odds 
of life being so cruel to one 
family. Losing her husband, 
she thought, was more than 
she could bear. But then 
came her father’s doomed 
flight, and the gaping hole in 
her life was blasted wider. “I 
never thought I could feel 
worse,” the 38-year-old 
widow says. “But Jo would 
have helped me get through 
my father’s death. | miss 
him now more than ever.” 


She crawled through last 
week with the help of family, 
friends, neighbors and the 
fire fighters and five fellow 
widows of Brooklyn's Ladder 
101. But the main motivation 
to get out of bed each day is 
her two children. 

Since Sept. 11, they 
have talked about Daddy a 
lot, looked often at 
photographs of him and 
sung along to Jo's favorite 
Frank Sinatra and Neil Young 
tunes. Isabel, 14 months, is 
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too young to understand, 
but Amanda knows that her in-law—and its effectonhis | some houses tomorrow,” he 
daddy is in heaven with her daughter—badly. After the said to his wife of five years. 
grandfather. Every night emotional drain of Jo's But for Jo, tomorrow was cut 
she goes to a window, looks memorial service, José short. “I'm thankful | had 
up at the sky and has wanted to spend a week in him for the time | did, so 
private conversations the Dominican capital, thankful that he chose me,” 
with the dead. Santo Domingo. His wife Naoemi says. “But it was 

On the outside, Jo, 37, Mamerta decided she too short. We had our lives 
and José, 73, were would stay in New York in planned for the next 40 
opposites. One was a beefy case their daughter needed years.” 
Irish-Norwegian fire fighter her, in case Jo’s body was Theirs was a truly 
from Staten Island; the finally recovered. “It's American marriage: the 
other, a slight, retired devastating my husband wedding album is full of 
Dominican laborer who hasn't been found yet,” laughing faces, pink- 
reared his six kids in Naoemi says. “And now it skinned and brown, brunet 
Brooklyn. But Jo and could be the same thing and blond, all brought 
José shared more than with my father. Is this a together by Jo and Naoemi’s 
variations on a name. Their bad dream?” love. The album lies within 
compassion and generosity If only she could wake up —_— easy reach of the living- 
were legendary: José was and find it was the afternoon room sofa, where the young 
always quick with $10 or of Sept. 10. Jo was home widow spends most nights. 
$20 for those in need, and after helping out with his Even before Sept. 11, 
young family members family’s lawn-sprinkler Naoemi slept there 
turned to Jo when they were business, before heading for whenever Jo worked the 
looking for help finding work. _ the firehouse. He flicked night shift. She says, “I just 

Neither man could stand through a magazine with didn't like being in bed 
to see a person suffer, and pictures of big Victorian without him.” —By Amanda 
José took the loss ofhisson- homes. “Let's go andlook at = Bower/Staten Island 





For ideas on @uestions to ask 


If you can’t fill in the blank, you need fo start 
asking. It's a proven way to steer kids clear 
of drugs. It’s not pestering. It’s parenting. 


ASK: WHO? WHAT? WHEN? WHERE? 


QUESTIONS. THE ANTI-DRUG. 
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@ AIR SAFETY 


sure applied too quickly or held too long 
may result in loss of directional con- 
trol,” the study warned. 

The release on Thursday of informa- 
tion gleaned from the flight-data re- 
corder added support for the theory that 
the pilots might unintentionally have 
magnified a relatively minor problem. 
The jolts that swung the aircraft side to 
side appear to have been caused by the 
pilots. “Pilot-induced loads,” says NTSB 
investigator Tom Haueter, “were higher 
than the wake loads.” The rudder was 
“deflected” 10°, according to the NrsB. 
Most pilots interviewed last week said 
a rudder should only be deflected, or 
moved, a few degrees. Sources told TIME 
that the rudder may have been jammed 
even farther over than the NTsB is pub- 
licly acknowledging. 

In 10 of 15 fatal Airbus accidents 
prior to AA 587, crew confusion regard- 
ing the Airbus computer systems was 
considered to be a factor. After some of 
those accidents, Airbus made changes 
in software or its suggested procedures 





can override some of the planes’ auto- | 


mated systems. 

The Airbus A300 that crashed was a 
middle-age jet delivered to American in 
1988, meaning it was not completely fly- 


by-wire (i.e., computer controlled), and | 


clearly the pilots were the ones doing the 
flying, not the autopilot. But there have 
been incidents in which the onboard 
computer programs have frozen just as 
the ones in your personal computer do. In 
May 1999, an American Airlines plane ex- 
perienced what is called “uncommand- 
ed” rudder movements, jamming the 
rudder pedals. The pilot used other con- 
trols to land the plane. 

Airbus has also been at the forefront 
in replacing metal with carbon-fiber 
composite materials—the materials that 
constituted the failed tail fin. The tail 
section of the A300 is made with a com- 
posite of plastic reinforced with carbon 
fiber. Composites have properties of 
strength and flexibility that are in some 
cases better than those of metal. The so- 
phisticated U.S. B-2 Stealth bomber is 
made with composites and can with- 
stand G forces in excess of those that 
commercial jets are designed to handle. 








weakened by manufacturing flaws, by 
water seeping in between layers or by 
direct impact. And the NTsB won’t yet 
exclude sabotage as a possible cause of 
the crash. Although most security ex- 
perts say it would be extremely difficult 
for someone to loosen screws on the tail 
assembly or damage it in some way, in- 
vestigators haven’t ruled out those pos- 
sibilities. “People are acting almost as if 
this airplane was randomly designed,” 
says Paul Czysz, a professor at Parks 
College of Engineering and Aviation at 
St. Louis University. “It was fatigue test- 
ed, and I’m sorry, but it just doesn’t come 
apart like that.” 

So as the NTsB continues its investiga- 
tion, the flying public is left with several 
possible causes of the crash of Flight 587, 
none of them particularly reassuring. Fly- 
ers will do well to keep in mind more 
comforting data; 610 million passengers 
boarded 9 million domestic commercial 
flights last year, and all but 87 made it 
home. That’s a far lower accident rate 
than the one for Americans who drive to 
their holiday destinations. —Reported by 
Amanda Bower, Benjamin Nugent and Julie 
Rawe/Belle Harbor, Sally B. Donnelly/J.F.K. and 













so that in extreme conditions the crew Composite parts, however, can be | Roy B. White/Washington Heights 
PASSENGER SCREENING 
The Feds Take On Airport Security 
enate Republican another. It took a delicate, fellow Republicans in the Transportation Secretary 
leader Trent Lott was in below-the-radar diplomatic House. Norman Mineta said it was 
Times Square last mission by Lott to end the On Wednesday, the hard to imagine airports 
Monday morning, stalemate. House and Senate Republican leader actually exercising the bill's 
punching the button to open Senate negotiators were shuttled, unannounced and option to hire private baggage 
NASDAQ trading, whenanow __ getting nowhere on settling unaccompanied by aides, screeners. But Lott—who 
familiar image of smoke the crucial question of between the offices of Ernest once held DeLay’s job in the 
rising from rubble flashed whether to put 28,000 new Hollings of South Carolina, House—had come up with a 
across a nearby bank of federal workers in charge of the wily Democrat who is way for House Republicans to 
television screens. “Is that screening passengers and chairman of the Senate save face. And if they didn't 
Afghanistan?” Lott aide Ron baggage, in place of the Commerce Committee, and take it, Hollings threatened to 
Bonjean whispered to the private contractors who have Tom DeLay of Texas, the fire- | push the “compromise” 
NASDAQ official standing bungled the job so often. The breathing House Republican _— through the Senate anyway, 
next to him. “No,” came the Democratic-run Senate had whip. Lott’s proposal: federal and put House Republicans in 
answer. “It's Queens.” voted yes, 100 to 0, but employees would be hiredto —_ the position of killing it. By the 
Whether the crash of House Republican leaders do the screening, but airports _ time the House passed the bill 
American Airlines Flight 587 were adamantly opposed could switch back to on Friday with a 410-to-9 vote, 
was an accident or an act of to so large an expansion private contractors ifthey Transportation Committee 
terrorism, Lott knew at that of the federal work force. wanted after three years. | chairman Don Young, an 
moment it was imperative for Lott, who voted for the “We've got to get this Alaska Republican, was calling 
Congress to end a month of Senate bill, later said done,” Lott pleaded with it “the best security bill this 
political bickering over he really supported DeLay. “This is a way nation has ever had for the 
aviation-security legislation. | the House position, to doit.” flying public.” 
Voters would be outraged if and so had the The deal was an It will take months, of 
no bill were signed before the President. But obvious win for the course, before passengers 
busy Thanksgiving travel someone had to Senate, aswellasfor | see many provisions of the 
season. By Monday give, and with public House Democrats bill take effect. But 
afternoon, Lott announced opinion heavily on who had largely lawmakers are hoping the 
that Congress would pass the _— the other side, Lott voted against the bill | simple fact that they have 
legislation and have it to knew it would that passed their finally passed a bill will make 
President Bush by the end of have to be his chamber. _ the public feel better about 
the week. LOTT OPENS flying. Or at least, make it 
Butdeclaringitwasone _ trading at NASDAQ feel better about Congress. 
thing; getting it done was —and the Capitol —By Karen Tumulty 
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TAVRENCE 
FARWEL! 

His work is 
controversial, to say 
the least. But 
Farwell says his 
“brain fingerprint” 
technology can tell 
cops what a suspect 
really knows—and 
doesn't know. The 
52-year-old kung fu 
expert is backed by 
cash from the CIA 
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y e went to Harvard, works in lowa and loves 
swing dancing. That's not the typical 
profile of an anticrime crusader, but 
Lawrence Farwell is an unusual guy. While 
developing technology that would allow 

the vocally paralyzed to speak, he 
stumbled across a trove of seemingly extraneous 

signals stored in the brain. He began looking for a 

way to put that information to use. Result: a new 

forensic technology he calls brain fingerprinting. 

Here's how it works: Farwell fits a suspect with a 
sensor-filled headband. By flashing a series of 
pictures on a screen, he can read the subject's 
involuntary reactions to them. When there's 
something familiar about an image, it triggers an 
electrical response that begins between 300 and 
800 milliseconds after the stimulus. Scientists have 
studied these “p300 bumps” for years. Farwell 
believes that, combined with other measures—he 
has patented which ones he looks at—he can 
determine if a subject is familiar with anything from 
a phone number to an al-Qaeda code word. 

Indeed, the CIA has funded his research with 
more than $1 million, and a former FBI point man 
for biological and chemical weapons has joined 
Farwell's firm. Critics say that p300-type testing 
needs a lot of refinement before it’s a perfect 
polygraph, but such criticism doesn't deter 
Farwell. “The fundamental task in law enforcement 
and espionage and counterespionage is to 
determine the truth,” he says. “My philosophy is 
that there is a tremendous cost in failing to apply 
the technology.” —By Sarah Sturmon Dale 
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Making the 
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For nations at war, technology 
has always been an unsteady ally. 
Yes, the Great Wall kept China’s 
marauders at bay, at least for a 
while, but all the weaponry 
America brought to bear on the 
Vietnamese—from napalm to the 
B-52s—couldn’t win their hearts 
and minds. In our present war, 
we will rely more than ever on 


technology: the clever missiles that target a terrorist 
leader; the vaccines that protect against biological 
weapons; the lines of code that render a computer 
impervious to cyberterrorists. As the public debates 
whether it’s safe to fly again, high-tech innovations 
promise to do everything from positively identifying 
passengers at the gate to automatically returning hi- 
jacked planes safely to earth. 

The men and women who dreamed up these 
technological wonders probably never imagined that 
civilization would someday rely so heavily on their in- 
genuity, but heroes rarely become so by their design. 
There is no guarantee, of course, that their creations 
will be used wisely or well. At Boston’s Logan Airport, 
where the planes that hit the World Trade Center be- 
gan their flight, the security codes to Jetway doors 
were often scribbled in pencil next to the locks. 
Technology can always be undone by human error. 

So, give us the gizmos, but grant us the wisdom 
to know science alone will never make us perfectly 
—By Matthew Cooper 


secure. 







Photograph for TIME by Thomas Michael Alleman 
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THE IRIS SCANNER 


Your Eyes Can Tell No Lies 


TA TIME WHEN EVERYONE IS 


worried about airline safety, the 


work of a little-known Cam- 
bridge University scientist 
could ease the public’s fear. 
John Daugman’s mathematical 
algorithms turn the human eye 
into a fingerprint. His process 
uses a camera to photograph the iris—the 
colored part of the eye—and creates a digi- 
tal code based on its unique pattern. Daug- 
man’s system is extremely accurate; using 












255 data points—vs. 70 for a fingerprint—it 
hasn’t made a false match in six years of use. 
Indeed, iris scanners today are enhancing 
security at airports from Frankfurt, Ger- 
many, to Charlotte, N.C. And the British 
Home Office has announced that starting in 
December, airline passengers from North 
America who enroll in an iris database 
won't have to show their passports when 
arriving at London’s Heathrow Airport. 

The idea of iris recognition was first 
proposed by an American ophthalmolo- 
gist in 1936; by the late 1980s, two Boston 
eye doctors gave it a shot, enlisting the 
help of Daugman, then a newly minted 
Harvard Ph.D. “At first I told them I 
wasn’t interested,” he recalls. “I told them 
to go and get one of those clever kids from 
M.L.T.” But as Daugman thought about 
the task, he became intrigued. 

Born in the U.S. to an immigrant 
family—his father is Latvian, his mother 
Swedish—Daugman, 47, credits his 
upbringing with opening his mind to off- 


< 


He loves to play chess, losing himself in the 
game for hours. But Daugman’s no ethereal 
scientist. His work on the mathematics of 
iris scanning could revolutionize not only air 
safety but also security systems everywhere 
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beat ideas, “I liked, for example, the irreg- 
ularity of the iris,” he says. Irreverence, 
he thinks, might have helped his work. 
Daugman finally cracked the iris code by 
embracing randomness. “My system finds 
what it is looking for by failing to match a 
pattern,” explains Daugman, who rarely 
mentions that the Queen made him a 
knight in 2000 for his work. If his iris sys- 
tem makes airports safer, he will have the 
thanks not only of the British monarchy, 
but of the world as well. —By Sally Donnelly 





















ots of little boys ask Santa for a 

bike or a baseball bat. But when 

Richard Langlois was growing up in 

El Cerrito, Calif., all he wanted for 

Christmas were the test tubes and 

beakers pictured in his laboratory- 
supply catalogs. 

These days, Langlois’ equipment is 
supplied by Lawrence Livermore National 
Laboratories, where the biologist has been 
working for two years on a piece of equip 
ment that is suddenly commanding great 
interest: a continuous air-monitoring sys- 
tem that can detect within an hour the 
presence of any bacteria or virus in a bas- 
ketball stadium, shopping mall or other in- 
door place. “It's like a smoke alarm” for 
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eneral John Jumper was just starting his first day 

as the Air Force's top officer when a hijacked 

airliner slammed into the Pentagon, shaking the 

floor beneath him. Unlike most Americans, who 

had no way to strike back at terror, Jumper did 

something about it. His missile-firing Predator 
drones—the first weapons of their kind—were deployed 
to try to kill Osama bin Laden. 

While the Pentagon has been using drones as fly- 
ing spies for years, it was less than 18 months ago 
that Jumper—then running the Air Force’s Air Combat 
Command—first realized that his growing fleet of un- 
manned aircraft represented a missed opportunity. “It 
just clicked: that if we could put a small weapon on 
this thing, we could do the entire cycle—find a tar- 
get, kill it and assess it—from the same vehicle,” the 
Vietnam War pilot recalls. Jumper didn’t actually en- 
gineer the missile-firing drone, but he oversaw and champi- 
oned its development. Even more important, he fought the 
bureaucratic battles needed to get it into the air. On Feb. 21, 
he prevailed: in a test conducted in the Nevada desert, a 
Predator took aim at a tank with a Hellfire missile and scored 
a direct hit. The system worked so well that it was pressed 
into service in October, well ahead of the military's typically 
plodding development schedule. 

Drones have some obvious advantages over manned air- 
craft: they don't put pilots’ lives at risk, and they're relatively 


The Air Force’s top officer fought 
a bureaucratic battle for armed, 
unmanned drones—something the 
Pentagon's pilot-centered culture 
didn’t easily embrace 


—— 


from 16 miles away. Their prey is what the Pentagon calls 
“high-value mobile” targets—like SUVs suspected of ferrying 
bin Laden from one hiding place to another. The combat 
record remains secret, but Pentagon officials claim that Preda- 
tors have fired dozens of Hellfires “very successfully.” 

Jumper, 56, acknowledges that as a former “white-scarf 
fighter pilot” (and the father of two daughters who wear Air 
Force blue), he might be expected to hate drones for usurping 
the role of the fighter jock. Not so. “Pilots are for anything,” he 
says, “that will get them in and out alive.” 





cheap. For the price of one F-22 
($180 million) you could buy 60 
Predators. Today about a dozen 
Predators—which are flown by the 
CIA as well as the Air Force—are loi- 
| tering in the skies over Afghanistan, 
largely invisible from the ground but 
able to spot objects 4-in. across 





—By Mark Thompson 
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harmful biological agents, says Langlois. 
The benefits of Langlois’ Autonomous 
Pathogen Detection System are obvious. 
Instead of waiting for someone to come 
down with anthrax or smallpox—or running 
a blood test on folks who think they might 
be infected—the APDS might give public- 


: We have won the battle of the laboratories. 


RICHARD 
LANGLOIS 


The biologist, 
54, is developing 
a device that can 
detect any of 
100 different 
pathogens in an 
hour—before 
anyone gets sick 


safety officials suffi- 


cient warning to 
evacuate the area 
before anyone got 
exposed. In a world 
where bioterrorism 
is no longer un- 


thinkable, the APDS could serve as the 
first line of defense. 
The system works by sucking in an air 
sample, analyzing its components, then 
putting out a report at fixed intervals, up 
to 48 times a day. At its core is a flow cy- 
tometer—or cell sorter—that Langlois co- 
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invented in the late 1970s. The device : 
shines laser beams on chromosomes z 
within cells to make a quick genetic ID. : 
A spin-off of early research into mapping 
the human genome, the cell sorter is now 
a standard tool for diagnosing AIDS, 
leukemia and other cancers. Langlois even 
took it to Chernobyl to assess workers’ 
genetic damage from radiation exposure 
after the 1986 nuclear reactor accident. 

While other air sniffers are in the 
works or already in use, the refrigerator- 
size APDS stands out for its ability to 
rapidly detect even trace amounts of 100 
different germs. To avoid the nuisance of 
false positives, suspected pathogens 
undergo a second, DNA-based test before 
officials are alerted. 

Using the technology to sniff for bio- 
logical weapons makes sense. The system 
was not supposed to be commercially 
available for two years, but the post- 
Sept. 11 sense of urgency could help 
speed development. “As | see people dying 
from anthrax,” says Langlois, “it motivates 
me to work extra hard.” —By Anita Hamilton 
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What comes after TV? 


Susie is inventing ways to stream audio and video in real time to any device, 
anywhere in the world, over the Internet. Meaning video on a screen becomes something 
way more powerful than TV. It becomes a completely new way to 
capture and share experiences and information, whenever and wherever you want. 
And you'll never wonder if there’s anything on again. 
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THE CODE WARRIOR 








Security 








them in an unencoded form. As 
a result, all conventional 


The photon flies at (what 
else?) the speed of light toa 














































A S ’ a : a cryptosystems are theoretically | | finely calibrated receiver 2 km 
e e re | nN | 2 vulnerable to eavesdropping. | away, which collects it like a 
Here is the solution: embed the | | catcher snagging a Randy 
ae key in a series of single photons | | Johnson fastball. By sending a 
| in such a way that the laws of series of photons polarized at 
hat is the best way as softly as can be—in single quantum mechanics prevent it different angles, Hughes can 
to tell a secret? photons of light. Combining | | from being intercepted. It's transmit information: each 
Whisper it as cutting-edge encryption with | perfect. | particle represents a single 
quietly as possible. the arcana of subatomic | Hughes runs his | bit—a 1 ora O, in computer 
How quietly is physics, Hughes designs coded | | experiments in the rugged, language. 
that? Richard that can be neither volcanic Jemez mountains | The result is an untappable 
Hughes, 47, a researcher at the broken nor intercepted. that surround Los Alamos— | line of communications. It 
fabled Department of Energy Here's the problem: codes which, as an ultramarathon would be easier for a potential 
lab in Los Alamos, N.M., and only work if both parties, runner, he knows intimately. eavesdropper to pick a single 
z| the preeminent researcher in sender and receiver, have the He sets up a laser and fires a snowflake out of a blizzard than 
2| the mind-bending field of key—and at some point they burst of light so precise it to track down a single photon in 
| quantum cryptography, speaks have to pass that key between consists of a single photon. | | flight. What's more, like 
| | snowflakes, photons are 


fragile: according to the surreal 
logic of quantum physics, the 
very act of observing one alters 
it irrevocably. 

Mad science? Not at all. 
Hughes, who was born in 
Liverpool but is an American 
citizen, believes we will see 
quantum cryptography in 
everyday use within a couple of 
years, and not only ground to 
ground but from the earth to 
satellites in orbit. For a guy who 
works with subatomic particles, 
he certainly doesn't think 
small. —By Lev Grossman 
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with his scientific pals and his 
astronomer wife. One big one: 
using photons, the basic unit 
| of light, to send secret 
| messages. His quantum 
cryptography could be the 
unbreakable code 
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Keeping the 
Hackers at Bay 


HEN IT COMES TO 
cyberwarfare, America 
has a secret weapon: 
Georgetown University 
professor Dorothy Den 
ning. Battles in cyber- 
space are high-tech 
brain races: you win by 
being the first to recognize the weaknesses 
of a new technology—often hacking it your- 
self—and then figuring out how to protect it. 
This is what Denning has been doing 
for nearly three decades. In the 1970s, 
when most people thought information 





security meant locking your file cabinets, 
Denning devised a way for federal agen- 
cies such as the 1Rs to release vital infor- 
mation while keeping its most sensitive 
data secure. As computer systems became 
more complex, she discovered a system 
now widely used for detecting intruders 
in real time, rather than combing through 
log-in records after the fact. 

And now she’s pioneering a new field 
she calls geo-encryption. Working with 
industry, Denning has developed a way to 
keep information undecipherable until it 
reaches its location, as determined by Gps 
satellites. Movie studios, for example, 
have been afraid to release films digitally 
for the same reasons record companies 
hate Napster: once loose on the Internet, 
there’s little to stop someone from posting 
the latest blockbuster pvp on the Web for 


Denning understands the mind-set of the 
computer criminal but she also looks at the 
big picture; she’s been working on 
cybersecurity for years and has designed 
policies and programs to make it a reality 


all to see and download. With Denning’s 
system, however, only subscribers in 


specified locations—such as movie the- 
aters—would be able to unscramble the 
data. The technology works as well for na- 





tional security as it does for Harry Potter. 
Coded messages that the State Depart- 
ment sends its embassies, for example, 
could only be deciphered in the embassy 
buildings themselves, greatly reducing the 
risk of interception. 

For now, Denning says, terrorists “may 
want to bring down the power grid or the 
finance system, but it’s still easier to blow up 
a building.” If she’s right, it’s due in large part 
to her. —By Rhett Butler and Andrew Goldstein 


>>> Technology has no conscience of its own, <<< s0HN F. Kennepy 





< The 
Renaissance giant dabbled in 
military engineering. His contri- 
butions include a tortoise- 
shape armored car, a three- 
barreled cannon and a device 
for pushing siege ladders off 
the walls of fortified cities 








_ 

Best known for his 
telephone, he also did a 
lot of early research in 
aeronautics and invented 
a crude metal detector 
that was a forerunner of 
today’s magnetometers 


> 

The son of former slaves, 
Morgan not only invented 
the traffic light but also 
designed the first gas 
mask. It was refined by 
the Army and put into 
service in World War | 
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She began working in Buffalo, 
N.Y., in 1946 as a chemist for 
DuPont just to pay the bills. 
She wound up staying and de- 
veloped a tough new material 
called Keviar, the stuff of which 
bulletproof vests are made 
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Ever waited for a bus in Helsinki in December? 


Trust us, it’s cold—a nice place to visit but no place to wait for a bus. So when Rycharde invented 
a way to track city buses using your mobile phone, Finland seemed the perfect place 
to test this mobile e-services breakthrough. You just enter your stop’s name to get your bus’s 
actual arrival time. Or program your phone to ring when it’s time to head to the bus stop. 
So you can spend less time waiting for the bus 
and more time doing anything else someplace warm. 
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Growing Up in Hell 


A fine, flinty memoir from Intel’s Andy Grove 


By LANCE MORROW 


NYONE WHO SENTIMENTALIZES 
childhood is, of course, an idiot. 
Childhood is an ordeal and a jour- 
ney—dangerous, magical, sometimes 
humiliating and, since you are at the mercy 
of adults, fairly weird. Little Andris Grofs 
childhood was somewhat more so. 

In wartime Hungary, Andris—age eight 
and passing as a gentile under 
the Slavic name Andris Malese- 
vics—learned never to urinate 
in front of other children, lest 
his circumcised penis give him 
away. Sensible policy. In Bu- 
dapest’s City Park one day in 
1943, a little girl turned to him 
and said, “Jesus Christ was 
killed by the Jews, and because 
of that, all the Jews will be 
thrown into the Danube.” The 
child adumbrated Adolf Eich- 
mann, the Nazi bureaucrat 
who months later took charge 
of the deportation and extermi- 
nation of Hungarian Jews. 

Andris Grof survived Eich- 
mann and more—including 
the Soviet occupation of Hun- 
gary (out of the Nazi frying pan, 
into the communist fire) and 
the abortive Hungarian revolu- 
tion of 1956. That fall of ’56, 
with thousands of his compatri- 
ots, Grof sneaked across the 
Austrian border in the middle 
of the night and then sailed to 
America. In New York City, he 
Americanized his name to An- 
drew S. Grove—Andy Grove. 
This immigrant’s story has a 
gaudily triumphant sequel. In 
the fullness of the American dream, Grove 
became one of the founders of Intel (he’s 
now chairman of the company, the world’s 
largest maker of semiconductors), a pio- 
neer of the information revolution and in 
1997 TimE’s Man of the Year. 

Grove tells the story of his first 20 years 
in Swimming Across (Warner Books; 290 
pages; $26.95), an astringently unsentimen- 
tal memoir that may find its place on a shelf 
with such works as Angela’s Ashes, George 
Orwell's autobiographical essay “Such, 








Such Were the Joys” and Tobias Wolff's This 
Boy’s Life. There’s a touch of The Painted 
Bird, of a Hungarian Huckleberry Finn. 
Like most good memoirs of childhood, 
Swimming Across has the poignant clarity of 
a child too young to have illusions. What is, 
is—and is seen with wondering ruthlessness, 
The son of nonreligious Jews, Andris, whose 
father was a partner in a dairy business, first 
shows himself to the reader on his third 





ANDY’S ASHES: What is the revenge of a wise child in a ' 
wicked world? To remember, and then to remind others 


birthday, Sept. 2, 1939, scooting in a new toy 
car along the promenade on the banks of the 
Danube. Grove does not mention that one 
day earlier, Hitler had invaded Poland. 

The air raids in Budapest started in 
1943, The family was dozing in an air-raid 
shelter in the middle of the night when a 
nearby apartment house was hit: “It looked 
like a big knife had sliced off the front half of 
every floor. You could see into the apart- 
ments on all four stories, like a doll’s house.” 
In March 1944 the German army marched 





into Hungary: “The German soldiers ... 
wore shiny boots and had a self-confident air 
about them. They reminded me of my toy 
soldiers ... | was impressed.” Soon the Jews 
were required to wear a yellow Star of 
David. The Nazis took away the family’s ra- 
dio: forbidden. They arrested the building 
superintendent’s wife for bringing chicken 
soup and mashed potatoes to Andris when he 
was sick: against the law to feed Jews. One 
day Andris looked outside his window and 
saw German soldiers loading the occupants 
of a Jewish apartment building into trucks: 
“The people filing out ... all had their hands 
in the air, even the little kids, who were be- 
ing carried by their parents.” 

Early in the war, Andris’ father disap- 

, peared to the Russian front 
2 with a Jewish forced-labor bat- 
z talion. When he returned, half 
5 starved, at the end of the war, 
? he described how Hungarian 
5 guards, on a bitterly cold Rus- 
§ sian night, forced the Jewish 
battalion to strip naked and 
climb trees, “and the guards 
sprayed them with water and 
watched and laughed as one af- 
ter another fell out of the trees 
frozen to death.” 

“Ordinary life ceased to 
be,” Grove remembers. But the 
cast of bad guys did change. 
Eventually the Russians came 
banging in from the East. An- 
dris’ mother was among the 
women they raped. 

But the business of 
childhood _ proceeded, 
even under the dead hand 
of communists. Andris 
and his friends watched 
prewar American cowboy 
movies, stole candy and 
practiced various forms 
of juvenile delinquency. 

They traded the usual 
sexual misinformation. 
After Stalin’s death in 1953, 
in a citywide funeral march, 
Andris and his schoolmates were seized by 
a fit of giggles: “We couldn’t stop, perhaps 
exactly because it was so dangerous.” 
When Andris made it to Vienna in 1956, 
he had $20. With other refugees, he sailed for 
two weeks across a stormy North Atlantic, on 
acrowded, smelly ship whose crew included 
the first Asians and blacks Andris had ever 
seen. When the refugees got to Brooklyn, 
they couldn't see the Statue of Liberty. Nev- 
er mind. Andy Grove began a new life on an 
opposite shore of history. 5 
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Films That Are Good in Bed 


Who makes smart, serious, sexy movies? The French 


By RICHARD CORLISS 


HEN CRITICS OF POP CULTURE CAS- 
tigate Hollywood films for excesses 
in sex and violence, a regular 
moviegoer has to ask, What sex? 
American movies wrote the book on colorful 
carnage, and keep reprinting it. But seri- 
ous—or even frivolous—pictures with an 
erotic touch are hard to find. And please 
don’t mention frat-house farces like the 
recent hit American Pie 2, a kind of I Know 
Who You Did Last Summer whose real sub- 
jects are competition (with other guys) and 
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humiliation (by women). AmPie 2 also has 
little redeeming priapic interest: on a warm 
June day, two college kids have sex—under 
the covers! When push comes to love, even 
prurient U.S. filmmakers turn into Puritans. 

Are there any grownups in the movie 
world? Yes, in Europe, where the French 
have restored ooh-la-la to art-house films 
with the explicit depiction of sexuality. And 
by explicit we mean X-plicit: copulation, 
fellatio and other human activities, shown 
with a realism that is hard core or close to it. 
Catherine Breillat’s Fat Girl, about the 
rivalry of two sisters, 12 and 15, features a 
20-min. scene of foreplay between the 15- 
year-old and her would-be deflowerer. At 
the heart, or groin, of the Anglo-French 
Intimacy is a bluntly staged affair between 
a man and a woman who exchange no 
names, no life stories, only bodily fluids. 


Baise-moi (still playing in theaters and due 
out on pvp next month) is Thelma & 
Louise torqued up as a relentless feminist- 
porno melodrama. The two leads endure 
severe sexual abuse, then mete out revenge 
as a dish best served scalding hot. 

The art-sex film is both new and déja- 
voyeur. It picks up where such landmark 
films as Last Tango in Paris, The Devils, In 
the Realm of the Senses, The Last Woman 
and other sizzling studies of adult sexuality 
seemed to be leading movies in the "70s. 
That’s not where they went. Hollywood 
went for the teen-boy market, while Euro- 


_ (Pence? 2. 


FAT GIRL: Two sisters (Mesquida and Reboux) have dreams of sex but wake up to a nightmare 


pean films retreated into a sort of catatonic 
minimalism. Now-—or, rather, finally— 
directors are again dramatizing, how 
human beings reveal their power, vulnera- 
bility, joy and desperation in their most 
intimate moments. 

In the U.S., “adult film” automatically 
means porno; sexually explicit movies and 
serious movies are considered two separate 
genres. In Europe, they provocatively coex- 
ist. In fact, the art-sex picture has blossomed 
so fully that it is very nearly its own genre. 
The past few years have seen such stark 
French studies as Gaspar Noé’s I Stand 
Alone, Bruno Dumont’s The Life of Jesus and 
L’Humanité, and Breillat’s Romance and A 
Real Young Girl (all of which have played in 
U.S. theaters and are available on video). 
These films are grim, graphic and not so 
much erotic as grittily naturalistic; they are 
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closer to Emile Zola than to Emmanuelle. 

But they are not the only kind, and not 
all these foreign films are from Europe. 
Alfonso Cuarén’s Y Tu Mama También (And 
Your Mama Too!), a hit at festivals this fall 
and scheduled for a March release in the 
U.S., is a fast, playful Mexican comedy about 
two teens and an older woman. Julio 
Medem’s Sex and Lucia is a steamy Spanish 
thriller. Michael Haneke’s Franco-Austrian 
The Piano Teacher, which earned acting lau- 
rels for Isabelle Huppert and her costar this 
year at Cannes, is a fevered, fascinating, 
often goofy tale of sadomasochism. Nor is 





INTIMACY: Fox and Rylance get physical 


the form limited to the young-renegade set; 
brand-name directors are making sexy films 
too. The three-part Eros is to be directed by 
Pedro Almodévar, Wong Kar-wai and the 
great, 89-year-old Michelangelo Antonioni. 

Art-sex films attract respected actors as 
well. The primal gropers in Patrice Chéreau’s 
Intimacy, winner of the top prize at Berlin 
this year, are Mark Rylance, who runs Lon- 
don’s Globe Theatre (where last year he 
played Hamlet), and New Zealand-born 
film star Kerry Fox. As Jay and Claire, they 
meet each week in his dingy London flat for 
an afternoon of brusque passion; its appeal 
is its anonymity. But Jay has to learn where 
his mystery lover comes from. His journey 
will remove the final veil of flesh—the one 
that separates two desperate souls. Chéreau 
ultimately pushes the personal drama far- 
ther than the sex, as a way of showing how 
the two are related. What begins as a doc- 
umentary on coupling ends as a love story. 

Baise-moi is the most extreme film of the 
bunch. Co-directed by the novelist Virginie 
Despentes and Coralie Trinh Thi, who has 
worked in the French porn industry, it 
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employs real hard-core scenes, many of them 
brutal, to illustrate its story of two gals on the 
run. Manu (Raffaéla Anderson) is a porn star, 
Nadine (Karen Bach) a hooker with a short 
fuse. Each woman kills a man, and the two go 
on a shooting and screwing spree across the 
arid French landscape. Yet for all its graphic 
excesses, or because of them, Baise-moi is a 
serious and original work. It starkly portrays 
a desperation born of disgust, and then an 
exultation at lurching into a brief, sociopath- 
ic freedom. The movie has something else: a 
charismatic performance from Anderson— 
she of the sewer mouth and seraphic face. 
The heroines 
of Breillat’s best 
films are younger 
than the Baise-moi 
babes: girls trying 
to fathom sex and 
romance while in 
the sights of some 
very avid men. Fat 
Girl, Breillat’s lat- 
est and best work, 
divides the hero- 
ine in two: Elena 
(Roxane Mesqui- 
da), a pretty 15- 
year-old who already knows her aphrodisi- 
ac effect on men, and her sister Anais 
(Anais Reboux)—fat, sullen and full of 
resentful love for the girl who invites, into 
the bedroom they share, a horny rich kid for 
a night of extended erotic negotiation. 
This scene contains hanky-panky the 
Hollywood solons would never allow, but it 
is more notable for its delicate juggling of 
flattery, force and debating skills; the boy is 
studying to be a lawyer. And all the time 
Anais watches, as if taking notes for the day 
(she hopes) when she too will have a man to 
play with, to treat her roughly, to ruin her. 
Fat Girl could be a compendium of Holly- 
wood teen movies—it is by turns a story of 
sisterhood, a coming-of-age comedy and a 
horror tragedy—if it weren’t so trés, trés 
Breillat. Which, this time, means brilliant. 
Brilliant, bizarre and, like the best art- 
sex films, fully human. For unlike serial 
killing, or saving the world by beating up a 
bad guy, or most other favorite Hollywood 
tropes, the act of sex is something most 
people do quite often and, no matter how 
often they do it, think about even more. It’s 
inherently dramatic: courtship, suspense, 
climax. Emotions lead up to it, tensions 
surround it. It is one of the loveliest and 
most fraught aspects of being human. 
Hollywood films ought to try making cine- 
matic sense of sex. And they can, now that 
Europe has shown the way. e 





BAISE-MO!: Anderson 
and Bach on a spree 
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It's Charles in Charge 


| Barkley’s wit makes Inside the NBA must-see TV 


HE TNT CONTROL ROOM IN ATLANTA 
has 20 TV monitors, enough to follow 
an entire evening's worth of NBA 
action. On the giant center monitor, 
Michael Jordan’s Washington Wizards are 
struggling against the Boston Celtics in 
TNTs featured Wednesday night game. 
Charles Barkley, one of the 50 greatest play- 
ers in NBA history and an analyst for TNT's 
Inside the NBA half-time and postgame 
shows, sits by a corner monitor, mesmer- 
ized by the action—The West Wing action on 
NBC. “Prepare for my work?” he snarls, 
interrupted during a critical presidential 
plot point. “Hell, I played 16 years. I can tell 
you who can play and who can’t.” 
That’s true. In little more than a year on 


the obvious for the sake of stroking egos. 
When Atlanta Hawks guard Jacque Vaughn 
opened the season with an astonishing 23 
consecutive missed shots, Barkley brought a 
Bible to the set and held an impromptu 
“Pray for Jacque” revival. Informed live that 
Vaughn hit a lay-up, Barkley exalted. “He 
scored? The power of prayer!” 

As for strategy, Barkley doesn’t care 
much for X’s and O’s. After co-analyst Ken- 
ny Smith claimed that Michael Jordan’s 32- 
point performance against the Celtics was 
owing to Jordan’s “finding his legs,” Barkley 
said, “I don’t think it had anything to do with 
his legs. He wanted [the Celtics’) Paul 
Pierce. Paul Pierce talked trash to him in the 
pre-season ... Michael can kick his butt.” It 





MR. MOUTH: Barkley, right, with Inside the NBA chums Ernie Johnson, left, and Kenny Smith 


the air, Barkley has emerged as the most 
entertaining talking head in sports broad- 
casting, displaying not just a distilled knowl- 
edge of the game but great television 
instincts too. Recognizing that TV abhors a 
vacuum, he keeps his mouth running con- 
stantly. What comes out is a mix of Yogi 
Berra neologisms and Winston Churchill 
drollery that has transformed the sports- 
highlights show into something accessible 
to both diehard hoop fans and the jock laity. 

Barkley has always had a cast-iron wit. 
After throwing a barfly through a plate-glass 
window in 1997, he was asked whether he 
had any regrets. Barkley replied, “I regret 
that we were on the first floor.” Now he’s 
verbally tossing NBA players through glass. 
Unlike other analysts, he refuses to ignore 
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is hardly Harold Bloom on the Bard, but 
sports, as Barkley points out, “doesn’t 
require a Harvard degree.” He confirms 
what most hoops fans suspect is true: that 
the game is often driven by clashing per- 
sonalities and deep grudges, and the better 
athletic talent usually wins. 

Barkley’s musings would be harsh 
were he not known for moments of self- 
flagellation. Last year, during an aborted 
comeback try, he castigated himself with 
weekly “Fat Trak” weigh-ins; he also 
takes noticeable delight when straight man 
Ernie Johnson gets in a shot at his expense. 
Barkley still looks miserable when dis- 
cussing the end of his playing days, but 
he should take solace. He’s an Mvp of the 
airwaves. —By Josh Tyrangiel/Atlanta 
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GET THE FEELING TOYOTA 
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TOYOTA SIENNA. FEEL PROTECTED. 


WITH A FIVE-STAR SAFETY RATING FROM THE NHTSA* ANTI-LOCK 
BRAKES, AVAILABLE VEHICLE SKID CONTROL (VSC) PLUS TRAC 
RACTION CONTROL AND FRONT-SEAT SIDE-IMPACT AIR BAG 

RS), 17S ONE OF THE SAFEST MINIVANS. IN FACT, THE SIENNA 
DID BETTER OVERALL IN THE INSURANCE INSTITUTE CRASH TEST 


THAN ANY OTHER MINIVAN 
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KNOCK OUT CANCER CELLS 


Vali (-m(-tohViare Mal-t-lidehae-)i--lelals 





AVanlcialer- Mis elal-leent-leicielaler-| mere)palerelaly 
researchers are creating new “smart” 
medicines that ignore healthy cells 
and go straight to the cancer. They’re 
even creating vaccines made from a 
patient’s own tumors to knock out 
cancer right where it lives. Soon there 
will be a lot more of these smart 
medicines. They'll zero in on dis- 
ease, improve people’s lives and give 
families hope. You can bank on it. 
www.newmedicines.org 


AMERICA’S PHARMACEUTICAL COMPANIES 
NEW MEDICINES. NEW HOPE 
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Christine Gorman 


New Hope for Failing Hearts 


With transplants so scarce, thousands of patients could 
get the boost they need from a small, implanted pump 


ACH YEAR MORE THAN 500,000 AMERICANS ARE DIAGNOSED WITH CONGESTIVE 
heart failure—a condition in which a weakened heart can’t pump as 
much blood as the body needs. Drugs like beta-blockers help stabilize 
many patients in the earliest stages of the disease. But there aren’t a lot 
of options for folks in the later stages. Heart transplants are one solution, but 
they’re in short supply. The new AbioCor artificial heart shows promise, but 
it’s still experimental; last week doctors reported that Robert Tools, the first 


recipient, had suffered a stroke. 

That's why it’s such good 
news to hear that another type 
of mechanical pump, called a 
left ventricular assist device, 
may be a viable 
alternative. 
Instead of re- 
placing the heart 
entirely, the 
LVAD attaches to 
the organ’s left 
main chamber, 
boosting its out- 
put. The pump is 
twice as likely as 
drugs to keep 
patients alive 
after one year, 
according toa 
study that was 
published in the 
New England 
Journal of 
Medicine and 
presented last 
week at the 
American Heart 
Association meeting. 

What’s particularly im- 
pressive about the LVAD study 
is that it was conducted as a 
randomized trial—one of the 
most rigorous scientific tests of 
any medical advance and one 
that’s not often applied to sur- 





For more info, see thoratec.com 
or e-mail gorman@time.com 


gical procedures. Although 
some patients still suffered 
from strokes and the LVADs 
sometimes failed, the quality 
of life for the majority of the 


Controller 





patients in the study was sig- 
nificantly improved. 

At present, LVADs are used 
primarily to buy time for pa- 
tients who are waiting for a 
heart transplant. But the pumps 
had developed such a good 
track record over the years that 
doctors started to wonder if the 
devices could provide a more 
long-term solution. 


Human hearts still pro- 
vide both better quality of life 
and better chances for sur- 
vival. But many folks with se- 
vere congestive heart failure 
don’t qualify for 
heart trans- 
plants—often be- 
cause they are 
too old. If the 
U.S. Food and 
Drug Adminis- 
tration approves 
the more-or-less 
permanent use 
of LVADs in peo- 
ple, says Dr. Eric 
Rose, the study’s 
lead investigator 
and chief of 
surgery at Co- 
lumbia-Presby- 
terian Medical 
Center in New 
York City, as 
many as 100,000 
Americans could 
benefit. 

Eventually tvaps might 
also be used in conjunction 
with some sort of regenera- 
tive heart therapy, using 
stem cells, for example. The 
mechanical pumps could 
then easily be removed, 
giving folks with severe 
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| congestive heart failure 


something they've never had 


before—some options. i 
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THE HEART BEAT 





Research scientists from 
around the world gathered in 
Anaheim, Calif., last week for 
the annual meeting of the 
American Heart Association. 
Some highlights: 


STATINS WORK 
Already 25 million 
people worldwide take 
so-called statin drugs 
to lower their choles- 
terol. The largest statin 
study ever conducted 
shows that one of them—a drug 
called Zocor—iowers the risk of 
heart attack and stroke one-third 
in high-risk patients (for example, 
people with diabetes). The big 
surprise: the drugs worked even 
when cholesterol levels were 
normal. The same study looked at 
whether the antioxidant vitamins 
C, E and beta-carotene have a 
similarly beneficial effect. The 
answer is no. 


TAKA FOR TIME 


FLY FIRST CLASS Travel 
checklist: passport, tickets—and 
support stockings? Researchers 
report that “compression stock- 
ings,” elastic socks or hose that 
fit tightest around the ankles, can 
dramatically decrease the risk of 
developing dangerous blood clots 
on long air flights (the so-called 
coach-class syndrome). For pa- 
tients who are already at high risk 
of clots—because they've had 
them before or have other circula- 
tory problems like large varicose 
veins—something 


shot of the blood thinner heparin 
one or two hours before flying cut 
the risk of clotting to nearly zero. 


SOME NERVE Acupuncture may 
scare away migraines and relieve 
back pain, but can it fight heart 
disease? Maybe. A preliminary 
study of congestive-heart-failure 
patients suggests that the ancient 
Chinese medicine may calm the 
sympathetic nervous system, the 
network of nerves that regulates 
activities we're barely aware of, 
like pumping blood. A less reac- 
tive sympathetic system 
results in smoother blood 
flow to the heart and 
easier pumping. —By 
Janice M. 
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The Write Stuff 


Want a computer you can scribble on? Meet 
the Tablet PC. I got my hands on an early version 


TECHNOLOGY 









ILL GATES HAS BEEN WAXING LYRICAL ABOUT A DEVICE CALLED THE TABLET PC 
for so many years that it’s become a running joke in the tech press. Finally last 
week, at the computer industry’s big annual Comdex trade show in Las Vegas, 
the famous Tablet became more than just talk. Nine major manufacturers— 
including Toshiba, NEC and Compaq—unveiled Tablet PCs that they’re about to 
bring to market. Each will sell for roughly the price of a laptop, and all will run Win- 
dows XP Tablet PC edition and a handwriting program called Journal. Microsoft 


promises both 
programs will 
be finished by 
the second 
half of 2002. 

Eager to 
get a feel for 
what these 
new machines 
can do, I took 
a Tablet PC— 
made by Acer 
and running 
Journal—out 
for a test-drive. 
The hardware 
is pretty slick. 
It starts off 
looking like a 
laptop, but 
then you unhook part of the 
screen, swing it around 180° 
and push it down. Press a but- 
ton to go from landscape to por- 
trait view, and presto! Instant 
Tablet. The whole thing is 
about the size of a thick legal 
pad, weighs under 3 Ibs, and 
sits comfortably on your thigh. 
It doesn’t get hot, and you can 
rest your wrist and arm on the 
screen without messing up your 
work. That’s because the stylus 
that operates the thing works 
by constantly beaming low- 
frequency radio signals to the 
Questions for Chris? E-mail 
him at cdt@well.com 





| computer, telling where it is. 


That way, Windows knows 
where you want the cursor to 
be even before you touch the 
screen. Once you do put pen to 
virtual paper, a pressure sensor 
starts the flow of digital ink. 
Journal takes note of the pen’s 
position 133 times a second, so 
the line looks very smooth. 
There are still a few bugs. 
When you write in Journal, the 
cursor drags ever so slightly be- 
hind the pen, so if you scribble 
too fast, your letters sometimes 
appear a second after you make 
the mark. In Microsoft's de- 
fense, this was an early version 
of the software. No one will ac- 





: cept hand- 

8 writing soft- 

> ware unless it 
3 feels just like 
: handwriting, 
but Microsoft 
& knows that 

2 and figures it 
> has eight 

* months to get 
it right. 

I hope it 
does, because 
you can doa 
lot of neat 
things with 
Journal notes. 
Searching is 
easy: jot down 
the words 
you're looking for, and Journal 
instantly offers a list of match- 
ing documents. Converting 
handwriting to text is surpris- 
ingly accurate, and when Jour- 
nal doesn’t recognize a word, 
it gives you drop-down menus 
of possible replacements. You 
can handwrite replies to 
e-mail or draw diagrams in 
instant messages. You can turn 
sentences into to-do items in 
Microsoft Outlook or dump 
them into Microsoft Word. No 
doubt this is all part of Gates’ 
plan to take over the world. 
That may not please the anti- 
trust lawyers, but at least it 
isn't a joke anymore. fi 
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Portable PC 


Portable DVD Player 


Electronic Organizer 


Everybody needs something. And the 


Nith ry 
wit 


@ welcome new users 
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Harvesting Stock-Market Losses 


Losing money this year? Who isn’t? But there's still time 
to convert those beaten-down stocks into tax savings 


ARVEST SEASON IS OVER FOR MOST CROPS, BUT THERE’S STILL ONE MORE 
to gather: your stock-market losses. Though the market has rallied in 
recent weeks, over the course of the calendar year most of your stocks 
have probably wilted. Selling now may seem like admitting defeat just 
when some of your old favorite shares are starting to show signs of new life. The 
end of the year, however, is the time when investors traditionally separate the 
wheat from the chaff with an eye toward both portfolio cleanup and tax savings. 


The first question to ask 
yourself is whether there are 
other investments that are 
likely to grow faster, or bal- 
ance your portfolio-better, 
than the ones that you own. 
Often the answer is yes, and 
in those cases you should try 
to sell winners and losers in 
equal proportions to minimize 
your tax bill. “You can take 
the losses today, still 
remain in the market 
and use those losses 
to offset current 
capital gains,” says 
financial planner Al- 
tair Gobo of U.S. 
Financial Services in 
Fairfield, N.J. 

Remember that with a 
mutual fund, you could 
have a capital gain even 
if your fund 
is down 
overall 
this year. 
A fund’s 
distribu- 
tion of capital gains may be 
based on transactions that its 
manager made earlier in the 
year, and those distributions 
are taxable. 





Sharon Epperson is a corre- 
spondent for CNBC Business 
News. E-mail her at sharon. 
epperson@nbc.com 

























CUTTING YOUR LOSSES 


Tax bracket 


27.5% 


But even if 
you don’t have 
any winning 
stocks in this bear- 
market year—or any 
that you want to sell— 
it can make good tax sense to 
sell at least some of your 
losers. 
First, you should consider 
taking as much as $3,000 in 
capital losses—the maximum 


worth less thar 


Tax savings 
Lorri 


= $825 





amount you can 
use to offset or- 
dinary income. 
If you're in the 
27.5% tax 
bracket, this 
move can save 
you $825—or 
more if your 


$1,065 state offers 


deductions. 
Next you 
lo should con- 
YY vio sider taking 


losses this 
year that you 
can use to off- 
set future capi- 
tal gains. Afraid 
to sell for fear the stock or 
fund will come roaring 
back? You can always 
record the loss and 
then buy back the 
same security 31 days 
later without 
violating the 1rs’s 
“wash-sale” rule. 
You can also sell a security 
from your taxable account and 
then immediately purchase 
the same security in your tax- 


ae 


| sheltered 1a or 401(k) 


account, says Martin 
Nissenbaum, Ernst & Young’s 
national director of personal 
income tax planning. 

If you want to keep the 
same asset allocation in your 














taxable account, consider 
selling a security at a loss and 
buying back a similar holding 
right away. Here’s one way to 
do it: say your favorite com- 
puter stock lost more than half 
its value this year; you can sell 
it and then immediately buy 
shares in another computer 
company or in a technology 
mutual fund. 

Harvesting losses with a 
mutual fund is a little easier. 
Let’s say you purchased 
$10,000 of a large-cap growth 
fund, and now, with the 
market's slide, the fund is 
worth less than $7,600—a 
likely scenario, considering 
that the average large-cap 
growth fund is down more 
than 24% this year to date. 
You could sell the large-cap 
growth fund and invest the 
money in another fund fami- 


| ly’s large-cap growth fund. 


Because the funds will proba- 
bly have similar holdings, you 
won't alter your asset-class 
mix, and your investment 
strategy stays intact. 
Harvesting losses does 
pose some risks. If you decide 
to take a loss now and don’t 
buy a similar stock or fund 
right away, you might miss 
out on the run-up as that 
market sector or industry 
recovers. Also, “if you swap 
out of one asset, and you take 
a loss and reinvest the money 
in another asset, you're 
taking a different kind of 
risk,” says portfolio manager 
Josh Weiss of Litman/ 
Gregory Asset Management. 
“Even though you may be 
swapping into something 


| similar, it doesn’t guarantee 


the performance will be 
identical.” 

So weigh the tax bene- 
fits and investment risks 
before joining the harvest. 

If your losses are large, you 
may be able to sell a security 
without altering your invest- 
ment strategy. 

The holiday season is the 
time when people usually give 
thanks for how much they 
have received. But with the 
market’s decline this year, you 
can also be grateful for smart 
ways to cut your losses. £ 
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What's the sound of a market turning around? Janus is keeping both ears open. Searching out the companies that can 
per form today, and offer the best promise for tomorrow. Never relying on numbers alone, but tuning In to the whole story 


about the companies behind the stocks. It’s the same approac h that has gotten Janus ahead—with the volume turned up. 


Janus Global Value Fund seeks long-term growth of capital by investing in 
companies of any size, anywhere in the world, which Janus finds reason to believe 
are undervalued relative to their intrinsic value. Launch date: June 29, 2001 











The American Red Cross 


HEARS AMERICA 


Shortly after the tragic events of September 11, the American Red Cross established the 
Liberty Disaster Fund as an account specifically to fund relief services related to terrorism. 
Families across this country have given the Red Cross their hard-earned dollars, their trust 
and very clear direction for our September 11 relief efforts. We regret that our program over 
the past eight weeks has not been as sharply focused us the people affected by this tragedy 


deserve and as our generous donors intended. 





In our ongoing effort to be accountable to the caring donors and volunteers who make our 


Yung Ooi and his family received financial : as 
assistance trom the Red Cross, and he lifesaving service possible, the Red Cross is making three important changes affecting the 
became a volunteer Chinese translator to 


management of the Liberty Fund 
help others affected. 


e Focus only on families affected. ‘The victims of this terrible tragedy have been our first priority, and now 
they will be the only priority of the Liberry Fund. The fund will be meeting the immediate and long-term needs of the 
people affected by the September 11 tragedies, including the families that lost loved ones and those that were forced 


from their homes and places of work by the attacks. 


e Expand assistance immediately. For families that lost loved ones, the Red Cross will provide additional 
funding to cover a full year of basic living expenses, including housing, food, utilities, tuition, child care and health care 
By the end of December, the Red Cross will have disbursed $275 million to those affected by the terrorist attacks 
This is half of the $542 million that has been received in the Liberry Fund to 
date, In January, the Red Cross will present a plan showing how the remaining 


funds will be used to help che families. 


e Improve coordination. ‘The Red Cross will work more closely with 
other relief agencies, sharing the names of the 25,000 families it has helped to 


date. This coordinated effort will make it easier for families to get help 


To improve and accelerate personalized services to the affected families, additional 
caseworkers and mental health workers have been added to the disaster operation 
Outreach efforts will be expanded to ensure that the nceds of the seriously injured and 


of various racial, ethnic and cultural groups are met 





To ensure that donors have confidence in our management of the Liberty Fund, 

the American Red Cross has invited the U.S. Army Audit Agency, along with the Pamela Weadick and her son recesved financial 
P: . 3 tance and seling at a Red Cro 

worldwide accounting firm KPMG, to audit the fund and publish a public report. prcrsex cd eteaaguaee at alates 


service Center 


The Red Cross’s original plans for the Liberty Fund proposed other programs, including a strategic blood reserve, community 
outreach and expanded services to military families. These lifesaving programs will continue but will be funded from sources 


other than the Liberty Fund. 


While the Red Cross is no longer actively raising money for the Liberty Fund, we wish to thank our donors and volunteers 





‘hanks to you, we are easing suffering and restoring lives 


Ld Nua 1 Tue 


David McLaughlin Harold Decker 


everywhere for their generous outpouring of support. ° 


Chairman, Board of Governors « f Executive Officer 





American Red Cross American Red Cross 


American Red Cross 
Together, we can save a life 


To learn more, contact your local American Red Cross chapter. You can also visit www.redcross.org. 
American Red Cross Liberty Funds were not used to pay for placement of this advertising. 
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For all the Bush clan's power, the phrase “looks fine in calendars” is not often 
said of its members. But LAUREN BUSH, 17, the President's niece, is the cov- 
er girl of next year’s legendary Pirelli Calendar, a collection of top-shelf babe 
portraiture that the tiremaker sends to customers and celebrities. “She was 
selected as a tribute to America after the Sept. 11 attacks,” said a Pirelli 
spokeswoman, because she “epitomizes America and all it stands for.” Bush, 
who has modeled for Tommy Hilfiger, shares 2002 with actresses Mena Suvari 
(November) and Julia Stiles (December), among others. One catch: this year 
the subjects are scantily clad, not nude, as they used to be. When her grand- 
parents heard that, said Lauren, “they were even more pleased.” 


Gene-eology 


The unexamined life isn’t worth 
living—even if that life has en- 
tailed becoming incomprehensi- 
bly rich on a roller-coaster ride of 
sex, tongue wriggling and rock ’n’ 
roll. No wonder then that GENE 
SIMMONS, the bassist for Kiss, 
has laid down his life story—from 
his birth in Israel as Chaim Witz 
to his band’s farewell tour—in a 
new autobiography, Kiss and 
Make-Up. Along with dirt on 
drug-crazed bandmates (“No dif- 
ferent than your dad, who, when 
he comes home, gets drunk and 
becomes a moron,” he tells TIME) 
and his relationships with Cher 
and Diana Ross (“I loved both 
women,” he says, “and of course 
my problem, my blessing and my 
curse is that I love all women”). 
Still, he hastens to add, “Every- 
thing I've ever done is really be- 
cause America and its people 
have given me a chance to do it.” 
If his prose won’t win any Pulit- 
zers, at least the President has a 
possible new speechwriter. 


tastes. 


SHOWDOWN AT THE CHARITY RANCH 


So, what's really going on under DON IMUS' cowboy hat when he's glowering 
off into the distance? Last week smart money would say it had something to 


do with HOWARD STERN. The longer-haired of the two radio shock jocks 
took aim at Imus’ charity ranch in New Mexico, where the famously 
cantankerous broadcaster puts up kids with cancer and gives them chores 
(example: gardening) intended to heighten appreciation for old-fashioned, 
outdoorsy values. On his show, Stern termed the ranch a “scam.” “These 
cancer kids show up, and Imus just lets them work on the ranch for free 
labor,” he reportedly said. “Today's fun activity is, ‘You're 
going to paint the barn, kids.’” Imus’ rebuttal? “He could 
open up his own ranch and spank lesbians and humiliate 


drunken dwarves or whatever he does,” he tells TIME. He 
adds, “I see great promise for him in his own great scam.” 


Listening, kids? Old-fashioned values at work. 


X-MAN LANDS IN 
































CHARM SCHOOL 


There is one inevitable rite of 
passage for A-list actors eager to 
prove range: the period role. Af- 
ter all, it’s easy to look like a 
leading man while firing an M-16; 
less so while wearing tights. 
Aussie hunk HUGH JACKMAN’S 
Danskin moment arrives in the 
upcoming contempo-—period 
piece hybrid, Kate & Leopold. tn 
the film, Jackman portrays a 
19th century English duke 
transported to the 21st 
century who—what else?7— 
grows smitten with a 
Manhattan corporate 
* climber (MEG RYAN). 
eS) Having depicted high- 
testosterone men in 
X-Men and Swordfish, he 
says the role “was a big 
challenge, though I have 
quite a bit of English 


to teach me some man- 

ners.” But experience in 

musicals made him ready 
for at least one scene 
that called for a “double- 
up at the piano,” as he 
puts it. Stop smirking, Mel. 
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Charles Krauthammer 


In Defense of Secret Tribunals 


Why Bush is right: at a time of critical danger, we can't afford a legal circus 


HE WAR IN AFGHANISTAN IS GOING WELL. THE ROCKAWAY 

plane crash is looking like an ordinary accident. And 

there are no new anthrax victims. Seems like a good time 

to enjoy a breather, a holiday from seriousness, the seri- 
ousness we woke up to on Sept. 11. Hence the righteous ful- 
mination from critics left and right against measures the Bush 
Administration has put in place to detain, question and try sus- 
pected terrorists. 

Yes, more than 1,000 have been held in connection with 
Sept. 11, many on flimsy charges like visa expiration. Well, 
Zacarias Moussaoui, arrested in August, signed up for flight 
school in Minnesota to learn how 
to fly but not land or take off. He 
will not talk. Shall we let him go? 

Do the Bush measures bend 
the law? Of course they do. But 
law is designed to punish past 
crimes. Unfortunately, we are at 
war. And in wartime, the imper- 
ative is to prevent the enemy 
from perpetrating future crimes. 

The paradigmatic ethics- 
class scenario for breaching the 
law during war is this: there is a 
nuclear bomb hidden in New 
York City. It is set to go off in 30 
minutes. You have captured a 
terrorist who knows where it is. 
To find out, are you allowed to 
torture him, let alone suspend his Miranda rights? 

Only a moral idiot would say no. 

We are not in quite such extremis. But we are in a situa- 
tion of critical danger. Newly discovered documents in Kabul 
confirm that al-Qaeda was working on chemical and biologi- 
cal poisons, and the group was eagerly pursuing materials to 
build an atomic weapon. No one doubts bin Laden would use 
it. Taliban leader Mullah Omar declared last Thursday that his 
objective was the “extinction of America”: “The plan is going 
ahead ... this will happen within a short period of time; keep 
in mind this prediction.” 


Yes, this sounds like bravado. But so did bin Laden’s anti- | 


American rants before Sept. 11. Al-Qaeda has agents in dozens of 
countries, including the U.S. George Washington, Abraham Lin- 
coln and Franklin Roosevelt, to cite just three wartime American 
leaders, bent the peacetime structure of rights to avert national 
disaster. President Bush is right to follow their example. As Jus- 
tice Robert Jackson said, the Constitution is not a suicide pact. 











F.D.R. for Nazi saboteurs captured during World War II—to try 
the likes of bin Laden swiftly, secretly and without Miranda 
niceties. An apoplectic New York Times called the tribunals “a 
travesty of justice” and “a dangerous idea, made even worse by 
the fact that it is so superficially attractive.” 

I'll take the superficial attractiveness, thank you. For one 
thing, it avoids the insanity of bringing Osama to trial in the 
U.S. or at the Hague. Just imagine the scene. It would be the 
biggest media circus in history. It would make the O.]. trial 
look like a school-board truancy hearing. It would offer the 
greatest platform for the propagation of a murderously evil 
= ideology since Weimar Germany 
launched Hitler’s career with 
the 1923 Munich trial for his pa- 
thetic beer-hall putsch. 

Critics of Bush’s F.D.R.-style 
military tribunals grandly point 
to the model of the stately Nu- 
remberg trials. But the analogy is 
absurd. Nuremberg occurred af- 
ter Nazism had been beaten, 
broken, banished to oblivion. 
Nuremberg marked the closing 
of a bankrupt account. It was less 
a trial than a form of documen- 
tation of crimes the world had 
known little about. The crimes of 
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N TSH ee ledtod t the cri Sept. 11 hardly need publicizing. 


Moreover, radical Islamic terror- 
ism is by no means dead, even after a major defeat in Afghani- 
stan and even if Osama is captured. What sane nation gives the 
enemy a megaphone in mid-battle? 

And finally, there is the wartime imperative for secrecy. In a 
by-the-rules bin Laden trial, we would inevitably have to com- 
promise myriad sources to document his links to various terror 
attacks. Bin Laden used to communicate by satellite telephone. 
In the New York City trial of the bombers of the U.S. embassies 
in Africa, a January 2000 release of documents revealed that 
these communications had been intercepted by U.S. intelligence. 
As soon as that testimony was published, Osama stopped using 
the satellite system and went silent. We lost him. Until Sept. 11. 

Those who wish to repeat our disastrous experience with 
open trials show their toughness on terrorism by pointing out 
that we have already curtailed the normal rules of legal proce- 
dure. “The law already limits the reach of the Bill of Rights 
overseas,” the New York Times reassures us. “American troops 
need not show a warrant before entering a cave in Afghanistan 


The critics are particularly outraged that the President has | for their findings to be admissible at trial in the United States.” 
authorized special military tribunals—like those set up by | Such are the Upper West Side’s concessions to war. a 
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